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about Spurgeon’s Homes 


@ Over 200 boys and girls are in our care. 
@ Childrenare received from all parts of U.K. 


@ it costs nearly £900 per week to 
maintain the Homes. 


@ No grant or subsidy is received from any 
Government Department. 


@ Legacies and subscriptions are urgently 


needed and will be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Mr. Percy Hide, 


PURGEO 


HOMES 


26, Hadden House, Park Road, Birchingtern, Kent 
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NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Established 1869 40 Branches 


Despite all the Government 
is doing for children deprived 
of a normal home life, the 
National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own 
income. The need for funds 
is as great as ever, and an 
earnest appeal is made for 
continued support. 


Legacies and covenanted gifts 
are particularly solicited. 


Chief Offices : 


Highbury Park, London, N.5 
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NOTIFICATION OF VACANCIES ORDER, 


1952 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through a Local Office of the 


Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled Employment Agency 


if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 


18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the employment, is excepted from the provisions of the Notification of 


Vacancies Order, 1952 Note Barristers, Solicitors, 


Local Government Officers, who are engaged in a 


professional, administrative or executive capacity, Police Officers and Social Workers are excepted from the 


provisions of the Order 


APPOINTMENTS 


HACKNEY BOROUGH COUNCIL re- 
quire a Legal Assistant (Permanent). Present 
salary scale £550/£595 per annum, plus Lon- 
don weighting of £30 per annum at age 26, 
to be replaced on January 1, 1955, by scale 
£560/£640 per annum plus London Weighting. 
The duties of the post require knowledge and 
experience of the R.R.A.’s and Related 
Legislation. Apply to Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Hackney, E.8, for application form, return- 
able by November 29, 1954. 


HAVANT AND WATERLOO URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL invite applications 
from solicitors experienced in local government 
for the position of DEPUTY CLERK of the 
Council on the New Grade VII (£900—£1,100). 
The estimated population of the district is 
40,000 and the rateable value is £330,181, and 
both are growing rapidly. 

Applications, giving the names of two 
referees, must be delivered not later than 
November 25 to the Clerk of the Council, 
Town Hall, Havant, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained on application. 





WANTED 


WANTED. Legal periodicals, including this 
publication, bound or unbound; also law 
collections. Quote details and price. Box 


No. A.26, Office of this Newspaper. 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945, 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon. Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night. 


DPorkine URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL | 


13, 1954 


BERKSHIRE MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE 
County Petty Sessional Divisions of the Forest, 
Reading and Windsor 


(Estimated population 103,000) 


| Court Assistant in the offices of the Clerk to the 


Justices of the above Divisions. The office at 
which the assistant will be required to work is 


| at present at Wokingham. Applicants should 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIS- | 


TANT REQUIRED; 
Grade III (maximum £725 per annum). Post 
pensionable and National Council conditions 
apply. 

Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Closing date, Wednesday, November 24, 1954. 

F. G. SUTHERLAND, 
Clerk of the Council. 


| Council Offices, 


Pippbrook, 
Dorking, Surrey. 


URHAM COUNTY MAGISTRATES’ | 


COURTS COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited from properly 
qualified persons for the appointment of 
whole-time Clerk to the Justices for the Hartle- 
pool and Castle Eden Petty Sessional Division 
which has a total population of 95,281. 

The salary will be £1,550 per annum rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,800 per 
annum. 


In the near future the clerkship to the | 


Justices for the Stockton County Petty Ses- 
sional Division will also be held by the person 
appointed to the above-mentioned post and 
the salary will then be £1,650 per annum rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,900 plus 


| £100 per annum for acting for more than one 


division. 

The appointment, which may be determined 
by three calendar months’ notice on either side, 
is superannuable. The successful applicant 
must pass a medical examination. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names and 
addresses of two referees, must be delivered 
to me not later than November 30, 1954. 

J. K. HOPE, 


salary within new | 


| of an ASSISTANT SOLICITOR. 





Clerk to the Magistrates’ | 


Courts Committee. 
Shire Hall, Durham. 


Boroucu OF YEOVIL 
Deputy Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited from solicitors 
for the above post. Salary in accordance 


with Grade VI of the A.P.T. Division (£895— | 


£1,000). Last date for applications December 
10, 1954. Form of application and further 
particulars may be obtained from the Town 
Clerk, Municipal Offices, Yeovil. 


deductions. 


possess considerable experience of the work of 
a justices’ clerk’s office and be capable of 
taking Courts without supervision. 

Salary £600 £25 — £725 per annum. 
N.J.C. Conditions for staff of local authorities 
will apply pending National Conditions of 
Service for Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants, and 
the post is superannuable. 

Applications, stating age and full par- 
ticulars of experience, together with the 
names of two referees, should reach the under- 
signed not later than November 24, 1954. 

E. R. DAVIES, 
Clerk of the Committee, 
Shire Hall, 
Reading. 


cry OF BIRMINGHAM 
Prosecuting Solicitor’s Office 


APPLICATIONS invited for the Appointment 
Salary 
Grade X (£920—£1,050). Post pensionable. 
Medical examination. 

Candidates must possess a sound knowledge 
of criminal law and have had experience of 
advocacy. Local government experience not 
essential. The duties will comprise chiefly 
prosecutions for the police and such other 
cases for the Corporation as may be required. 

Applications, endorsed “* Assistant Prosecut- 
ing Solicitor,” with full particulars of experience 
(including the Courts in which the applicant 
has practised), and names of three referees, to 
undersigned by November 20, 1954. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

J. F. GREGG, 
Town Clerk. 
Council House, 
Birmingham, 1. 


URHAM COUNTY COMBINED AREA 
PROBATION COMMITTEE 


Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


ment of a whole-time Male Probation Officer 


| for the Durham County Combined Probation 


Area. Applicants must not be less than 23 
years or more than 40 years of age except in 
the case of serving officers. 

The appointment and salary will be in 
accordance with the Probation Rules and the 
salary will be subject to superannuation 
The successful applicant will be 
required to pass a medical examination. The 
Local Authority has agreed to give favourable 
consideration in providing housing accom- 
modation to the person appointed. 

Applications, stating age, education, quali- 
fications and experience, together with the 
names and addresses of two referees, should be 
received by the undersigned not later than 
November 27, 1954. 

J. K. HOPE, 
Secretary to the 
Combined Probation Committee. 
November 4, 1954. 
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NOTES of 


Mr. Justice Ashworth 

Her Majesty the Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. 
John Percy Ashworth, M.B.E., to be one of the Justices of the 
High Court of Justice. Mr. Justice Ashworth will be attached 
to the Queen’s Bench Division. 

The new Judge, who is 48 years of age, was educated at 
Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. 

He became Junior Counsel to the Post Office in 1936 and has 
occupied the same capacity as Common Law Junior at the 
Treasury since 1950. His legal career was interrupted during 
the 1939-1945 war in which he served with distinction in the 
Intelligence Corps, being mentioned in despatches. 

In addition to his substantial activities at the common law 
bar His Lordship also has unusual experience in the field of 
ecclesiastical law having occupied the office of Chancellor of 
no less than three Dioceses, Rochester (1943), London (1944), 
and Lichfield (1947). A promotion direct to the High Court 
Bench from the junior bar is comparatively rare but we are 
confident that His Lordship’s preferment will meet with universal 
approval in the legal profession. 


Typing Errors 

Everybody makes mistakes sometimes, and none of us can 
afford to be too hard on an occasional mistake in matters of no 
particular importance. It is, however, absolutely necessary that 
there should be strict accuracy in some matters, and this means that 
there should be careful checking, maybe by more than one person. 

An example of an unfortunate mistake and its consequences 
occurred at the Chester Assizes, when a man was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years, and had it reduced to six 
months next day. It had been stated that he had been bound 
over as recently as January, 1954, and the learned Judge said 
that one year of it was imposed because of that. It transpired 
that by a typing error 1954 had been stated when the date should 
have been 1952, which made all the difference. In reducing the 
sentence, Oliver, J., expressed regret that the defendant had been 
the victim of such a mistake, and added that he wondered what 
the man had thought of the administration of British justice. 
He ordered that inquiry should be made as to how the mistake 
occurred, and said that there should be checking and double 
checking of police records of convictions. 

That is the remedy : checking and checking again. If it be 
asked why the defendant did not protest at the time, it may be 
answered that the man in the dock may be bewildered, or even 
afraid to correct someone else in court, and thus fail to speak up 
for himself, even if he thinks there is something wrong. 
Fortunately in this instance the mistake was discovered in time to 
prevent a real miscarriage of justice. 


the WEEK 


Accommodation at the Court 


At a recent meeting of a committee of the Cardiff corporation 
the question of the arrangements for the custody of prisoners 
awaiting their trial at the assize or quarter sessions court was 
raised, it being suggested that accused persons were confined in 
altogether inadequate boxes or compartments. It was pointed 
out that the time spent there was limited, the prisoners having 
been brought to the Law Courts from prison, and that no 
prisoner would be kept in the court premises for a night. The 
matter was referred to a sub-committee. 


Another question discussed was that of accommodation for 
jurors, which some members thought should be improved by the 
provision of more comfortable chairs and a supply of reading 
matter. We know nothing about the arrangements at Cardiff, 
but we have sometimes heard of members of juries waiting about 
ready to take their turn if required, without being provided with 
a suitable room or anything to read. Those with experience 
may remember to take a book or other reading matter 
to while away the time, but others may find time hangs 
heavily, and if greater comfort can be given without undue 
expense it may help men and women who are performing a 
public service to do it without feeling that it is irksome and 
apparently unappreciated. This may seem a small matter, but 
it is worth consideration. Jury service often involves incon- 
venience and some sacrifice, and any sign that the comfort of 
members is had in mind would be welcomed. 


Matrimonial Cruelty 

In cases of matrimonial cruelty the question whether the 
conduct complained of was “* aimed at ” the complaining party is 
sometimes a matter of some difficulty, but the principle that a 
person is presumed to intend the natural consequences of his acts 
may help to solve the problem. Where the conduct complained 
of has been the subject of remonstrance but has nevertheless 
been continued the presumption is strengthened. 

Ivens v. Ivens (The Times, October 27) was an appeal from the 
dismissal of a wife’s petition on the ground of cruelty, the 
Commissioner having held that the acts complained of, which 
were indecent assaults on her daughter, were not directed at the 
petitioner. It was alleged that when the wife discovered what had 
happened the husband promised not to repeat the offence but 
did not keep his promise. 

The Court of Appeal allowed the appeal and granted a decree 
of divorce. In delivering judgment, the Lord Chief Justice 
referred to the case of Cooper v. Cooper (The Times, October 21) 
and went on to say that he could think of nothing more likely to 
injure a woman’s health than the respondent’s conduct and no 
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facts which would better entitle the court to say that the re- 
spondent knew what the effect of such conduct would be likely 
to be on his wife. 


Criminal Conversation 

Recently in the High Court, Dublin, damages were given in 
favour of a husband in an action against another man for 
criminal conversation with the plaintiff’s wife. 

As a feature in the evidence was that the man and the plaintiff's 
wife were said to have been over-heard talking to each other on 
the telephone, some readers of the newspaper report may have 
thought this was the “ criminal conversation ” referred to, but 
of course well informed readers would know that the expression 
used to mean adulterous “ conversation,” or living with the wife 
of another man. The injured husband could bring an action for 
damages, which became known familiarly as an action for 
crim. con. The word “conversation” has other meanings 
besides that of talking together, and the dictionary gives 
“manners, behaviour or deportment, especially as respects morals 
also sexual intercourse.” 

In the Irish case, learned counsel for the respondent said 
the action was really very old fashioned and dated from the time 
when a man’s wife was regarded by the law as his chattel or 
property. 

In England this form of action was abolished by s. 59 of the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, but it is still permissible for an 
injured husband to bring an action for damages against a co- 
respondent, see Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, s. 30, and that 
section provides that such an action shall be tried on the same 
principles and in the same manner as actions for criminal 
conversation were tried immediately before the commencement 
of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Northern Ireland 
The Northern Ireland child welfare council has published an 


interim report, compiled by a study group, on juvenile 
delinquency. It is not surprising to read that there was a con- 
siderable increase after 1938, but it can at least be said that the 
1953 figure is lower than that for 1952. In considering the actual 
figures account must be taken of the fact that the age for “* young 
persons "’ was raised in 1950. The increase in crime has been 
largely in acts of malicious damage to property, and is also 
attributable to gangs of boys, often of school age, organized 
for criminal purposes. 

Turning to the causes of juvenile crime, the report lays special 
emphasis on the lack of religious influence in the home. The 
work of the churches is acknowledged but, as the report says, 
it is the attitude of parents to life which sets the standard for 
children’s behaviour. Lack of discipline in the child is often 
accompanied by lack of discipline in the home. In Northern 
Ireland divorce does not play so big a part as a cause for delin- 
quency as it appears to do elsewhere. A problem of unemploy- 
ment also contributes to juvenile delinquency. 

“The existence of a large textile industry depending on 
female labour, together with a high rate of male unemployment, 
means that very many mothers go out to work . . . Children may 
come home from school to an empty or closed house or roam 
around the town with nowhere to play and nothing to do 
except to get into trouble. If the mother is on an early shift the 
children can decide for themselves whether to go to school or 
* mitch °.” 

Bad housing is well recognized as adding to the danger 
of delinquency, but improved housing alone does not stamp 
it out, as is shown by the appearance of delinquency in some of 
the new housing estates. The cinemas may sometimes do harm, 
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but this report refers to the good they may do while admitting 
that “* The fact that the cinemas afford truant children sanctuary 
from school welfare officers creates a problem deserving con- 
sideration.” 


Evidently the school-leaving age in Northern Ireland is 14. 
“While the school-leaving age remains at 14 and the age for 
starting apprenticeship remains at 16, there will be a gap that 
is not only a waste of the youth’s time but offers dangerous 
opportunities for unlawful activities.” 


Recommendations 


Believing that parental control and the unity of the family 
are the most potent influences in a child’s life, the committee 
insists on the duty of a parent to give the child every realization 
of this, and to co-operate in every way with church and 
school in their efforts to enrich the spiritual life of the child. 
It is recommended that every encouragement should be given 
by the Ministry and welfare authorities to organizations willing 
to train and provide home visitors, and that the welfare authority 
should have power to attempt constructive work where necessary 
in those homes from which a child has been sent to a training 
school. Both father and mother may need this kind of help, 
it is felt, if the child is to return to a good home. Some welfare 
authorities have already said that they are willing to support 
schemes of this sort. Rehousing and the establishment of 
community centres are also considered to be of importance. 

As to the difficult question of mothers at work, the report 
says “We realize that in Northern Ireland, under present 
conditions of male employment, it is unrealistic to recommend 
the non-employment of all mothers with children under school- 
leaving age, but we suggest that if possible such mothers should 
be employed only during school hours . . . When it is absolutely 
essential that the mother have full-time employment, she should 
provide that the children are not locked out of their homes for 
several hours after school . . .” 

The need for the nearest approach to family life in institutions 
and for the right kind of after-care, to give boys and girls a 
sense of security is urged, and the desirability of early detection 
and treatment of delinquency is stressed. It is recommended 
that the power to order a parent to give bail for his child during 
probation should be widely used and that whenever possible the 
presence of the father in the juvenile court should be required. 


The Press and Juveniles 


The press usually shows consideration for the feelings of young 
people who have to appear in court in connexion with offences 
involving an element of indecency, whether they appear as 
offenders or as victims of offences. The general prohibition, 
applying to juvenile court proceedings against publication of 
names or other particulars likely to lead to identification, is 
rarely disregarded, and often the newspapers refrain from giving 
such particulars even when there is no statutory prohibition 
because the case is heard in a court other than a juvenile court. 

Courts have power, under s. 39 of the Children and Young 
Persons Act, to direct that the name or other particulars of a 
child or a young person concerned as a witness in a case involving 
an offence against decency or morality may not be published, 
and the Press Council has recently decided to ask the Lord 
Chancellor to call the attention of magistrates to their powers. 
This follows upon an instance of publication relating to a girl 
victim, which was regarded as regrettable, although there was 
no contravention of the law, no direction having been given by 
the court. 

It is possible to conceive of circumstances in which the 
publication of the name of a girl in respect of whom an offence 
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has been committed might seem to many people desirable, but 
such cases must be rare, and there will be general agreement 
that it is very hard on a decent girl who has had an unpleasant 
experience and had to give evidence about it to have her feelings 
further wounded by distasteful publicity. It is well that magis- 
trates should have in mind the powers they possess to prevent 
this. 


Probationers Under Observation 


When a probation officer makes arrangements and raises 
funds so as to be able to take a number of probationers to 
camp, his object is something more than that of giving them a 
pleasant holiday, although he has that in mind. Probation 
officers who have had experience of camps for probationers 
testify to the value of seeing some of their probationers away 
from their homes, away from the reporting centre, and in 
association with other boys under the conditions of camp life. 
Even a few days of this may yield valuable results. 


Mr. F. V. Jarvis, a probation officer in Hertfordshire, has sent 
us an account of his experiences with 11 boys aged 11 to 15, 
nearly all of them probationers whom he and two colleagues 
took to camp last summer. There was abundant healthy recrea- 
tion of many kinds. Discipline was kept to a minimum and 
enforced only as the need arose, apart from several basic rules 
which were announced to the boys on the first day. These rules 
were : 

(1) No swimming without adult supervision. 

(2) Nobody to leave the camp field without permission. 

(3) Nobody to enter the store tent without permission. 

The work of the camp was of course shared by all the boys 
and the organizers. 

The camp was undoubtedly a success, and was enjoyed by the 
boys and the organizers alike. Mr. Jarvis is of opinion that 
the decision to take a small number of boys only was justified. 
It made possible individual contact with each boy and the 
simple conditions of the camp were eminently suitable for its 
objects. An important feature was that each boy—with two 
exceptions—paid his way. Mr. Jarvis concludes: “ The con- 
clusion of the organizers is that camps of this type (perhaps for 
a slightly longer duration) could profitably be held annually. 
They would be a useful supplement to ordinary probation 
training.” 


The Customer is Always Right 


In pre-war days shop assistants were taught in at any rate 
the best run shops that they must always act on the assumption 


that “* the customer is always right.”” Now, however, it is only 
too common for the shop assistant to adopt the “ take it or 
leave it” attitude. Similar principles apply to the “* customer ” 
of the hospital, otherwise known as “ the patient’ but unlike 
in former days they do not have to pay for their treatment. The 
“take it or leave it” attitude is sometimes too prevalent in 
hospitals as in shops, but in many hospitals the patient is, to an 
increasing extent, being made to feel that the first consideration 
is his well-being, treatment and comfort. The Portsmouth 
Group Management Committee, is, as far as we are aware, the 
first hospital body to make a real endeavour to see whether 
anything further could be done in their hospitals to meet the 
wishes of the patients in regard to their physical well-being and 
comfort as distinct from their actual treatment. This was a 
salutary move by the committee and will, we hope, be followed 
in other areas. 

One of the most prevalent causes of complaint made by 
hospital patients is as to the facilities for visiting. All too often 
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hospitals do not allow daily visiting although the Ministry ot 
Health has urged how important this is. The Portsmouth 
patients asked that the visiting arrangements might be extended 
in several directions particularly in the evening and over Bank 
Holiday periods. It is not, however, only the comfort of the 
patients but the comfort of the visitors which is important. 
Often there are not enough chairs for visitors as was shown to 
be the position at Portsmouth. On the arrangements for the 
accommodation of patients, strong desires were expressed for 
privacy by means of curtain-cubicles, which, again, is in accord- 
ance with the views of the Ministry of Health although there are 
still some matrons who seem to think either that the patients do 
not wish to be screened in this way or that curtains are unhygienic 
or an impediment to the general oversight of the patients. In 
some hospitals, expenditure for this kind of improvement has 
been met from voluntary funds. Another complaint which is 
often justified is the slippery nature of the floors owing to 
excessive polishing. This is a matter to which H.M. Coroners 
sometimes find it necessary to draw attention after holding an 
inquest on the body of a person who has died as a result of 
slipping on a hospital floor. Undue polishing is often the result 
of ultra-hygienic views held by the senior staff but the comfort of 
the patients should be paramount and there is no reason why the 
practice of using non-slippery polish and keeping the quantity 
small should not be followed generally. No doubt the complaints 
on this matter are being considered by the Portsmouth committee 
but we hope other hospital authorities will do likewise. 


The New Rates of Housing Subsidy 


Recently the new Minister of Housing and Local Government 
(Mr. Duncan Sandys) successfully secured the approval of the 
House of Commons to the Draft Housing (Review of Contribu- 
tions) Order, 1954. The new order reduces the subsidy on 
local authority houses which are completed after March 31, next. 
As from April 1, 1955, the General Standard Subsidy will be 
£29 8s. (Exchequer Subsidy £22 1s., Housing Authority’s Rate 
Fund Contribution £7 7s.). The remaining special subsidies 
(under s. 3 of the Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946, and for heavily burdened areas under s. 7 
(ibid.) for houses and flats on expensive sites) have also been 
reduced under the new order. At the present time the Ex- 
chequer subsidy is £26 14s. and the local authority contribution 
£8 18s. In 1951 the corresponding rates of subsidy were £16 10s. 
and £5 10s. respectively. In seeking approval for the order the 
Minister explained that the new proposals were the outcome of a 
review completed last June and that the reductions were justified 
by the changes in conditions which had taken place since the 
present rates were fixed in 1952. 


Estimates show on balance that over the last 2} years the 
cost of housebuilding has risen by a little over 34 per cent. 
The effect of this has been to increase the cost by about £58 a 
house on the 1952 figure. On the other hand the slightly 
increased capital costs can now be amortized at an interest rate 
4 per cent. lower than before. The net result is that the annual 
cost to the local authority has gone down by about £4. The 
only other variation in the factors governing the subsidy calcula- 
tion is in respect of rent. In reviewing the notional rent the 
Government are following the principles established by the 
previous Government. 

The notional rent has been assumed to have risen by Is. from 
18s. to 19s. but that increase is less than the increase in earnings 
would warrant. In April last statistics have shown that average 
weekly earnings have increased by 19 per cent. which would 
justify an increase of Is. 8d. not merely a shilling in the national 
rent. Based on the foregoing calculations the new order fixes 
the subsidies as indicated above. 
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OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS—IV 


(Continued from p. 697, ante) 


To return to our own country and to the present year, when 
R. v. Reiter, supra, had not long been decided, and when lawyers, 
scholars, and the professional guardians of other people’s morals 
had all had an outing in the correspondence columns of The 
Times, there came an event which may, in a few years time, be 
regarded as a landmark not less significant than the declarations 
of Judge Learned Hand, Judge Woolsey, and Judge Augustus 
Hand in the United States : we mean the direction to the Old 
Bailey jury by Mr. Justice Stable in R. v. Warburg (Martin 
Secker), Ltd. (1954] 2 All E.R. 683. This case was an indict- 
ment of publishers described by prosecuting counsel as of the 
highest repute, carrying on a wholly reputable business, not “ in 
the habit of publishing what was normally understood to be 
pornographic literature.” This distinguished the case at the 
outset from R. v. Reiter, supra, and the normal minor proceedings 
in which Lord Goddard suggested (The Times, May 12, 1954) 
that magistrates were entitled to say: “ This is dirty stuff; 
burn it,” without reading every word. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions had, that is to say, in R. v. Warburg, raised the 
issue of misdemeanour in relation to a book (The Philanderer) 
which, it is true, the High Bailiff of the Isle of Man had reluc- 
tantly held last year to be obscene in the Isle, but a book which 
had been published (it might fairly be supposed, upon the admis- 
sion by prosecuting counsel) with no evil motive. Thus, fairly 
and squarely, the case fell within the principle of R. v. Hicklin, 
supra, where (it will be remembered) Cockburn, C.J., had 
declared : “* We must take it, upon the finding of the recorder, 
that the motive of the appellant was honestly and bona fide to 
expose the errors and practices of the Roman Catholic Church 

I think if there be an infraction of the law the intention to 
break the law must be inferred.” 


In his opening remarks Mr. Justice Stable said there were two 
schools of thought on sex which were poles apart. “I suppose 
that somewhere between those two poles the average, decent, 
well-meaning man or woman takes his or her stand.”” We do 
not know whether his lordship was consciously influenced by 
the Ulysses case ; his “ average, decent, well meaning man or 
woman” sounds like an echo, or maybe an English cousin, 
of l'homme moyen sensuel of Judge Woolsey’s choosing. It may 
be worth remarking that in the English case the impugned book 
came before a jury of nine men and three women, truly a cor- 
porate embodiment of the ideal tribunal which the American 
judge, sitting alone in a Customs case, had created by calling 
to his aid two of his own friends. But of course the jury was not 
called upon (like Judge Woolsey’s friends) to say whether the 
book aroused “impure and libidinous thoughts” among 
themselves—the question was whether it was likely to do so 
in minds beneath their own level. 


It was impossible for Stable, J., to break loose in terms from 
R. v. Hicklin, supra, after its endorsement this year in R. v. 
Reiter, by the Court of Criminal Appeal, and he informed the 
jury as in duty bound that the question they had to decide was 
whether the book’s tendency was to deprave those whose minds 
were open to immoral influence, not such persons as are on 
the jury list. His next sentence told them, however, that “ the 
book had to be judged on today’s standards,” which must 
surely mean that the twentieth century mind, even in the young, 
is of stouter fibre than that of its great-grandmother. As we 
have seen, it had already been admitted from the bench that 
works containing obscene matter may be properly made available 


in England, since otherwise we should not know how earlier 
generations of mankind lived and thought. His lordship 
applied this conception to the present when he said that the 
jury’s verdict would be “ of importance to authors who created 
imaginary worlds for our edification (mark this word) and 
escape ... of vast importance to the community. . . of 
great importance in relation to the future of the novel in the 
civilized world and to the future generations who could only 
derive their knowledge of how we lived, thought, and acted, 
from the contemporary literature of the age in which they were 
interested. Your verdict (he said) will have great bearing on 
where the line is drawn between liberty and licence, We are 
not sitting here as judges of taste. We are not here to say 
whether we think it would be a good thing if books like that 
were never written. Are we going to say in England that our 
contemporary literature is to be measured by what is suitable 
for a fourteen-year-old schoolgirl to read? I do not suppose 
there is a decent man or woman in this court who does not 
believe wholeheartedly that the pornographic, filthy books ought 
to be stamped out. But in our desire for a healthy society, if 
we drive criminal law too far—farther than it ought to go- 
is there not a risk that there will be a revolt and a demand for a 
change in the law? Might not the pendulum swing too far the 
the other way and allow to creep in things we can at the moment 
keep out?” 

The book before the jury purported (his lordship said) to be a 
picture of contemporary life in New York. The book’s theme 
was the story of a young man obsessed with his desire for women. 
It was not presented as an admirable thing nor a thing to be 
copied. It was not presented as a thing which brought him 
happiness or permanent satisfaction, and throughout was heard 
the note of impending disaster. The literature of the world 
(he continued) from the earliest days when people could write, 
represented, so far as we had it today, the sum total of thought 
of the human mind—literature sacred and literature profane. 
Were we to be reduced to the sort of books that were read to 
children in the nursery? The answer to that was “ Of course 
not.”” A mass of great literature was wholly unsuitable for 
reading by the adolescent, but that did not mean the publishers 
were guilty of a criminal offence by making those works avail- 
able to the general public. To quote his words once more: 
“Those of us who enjoy the great Victorian novelists get such 
understanding as we have of that great age from Trollope, 
Thackeray, Dickens and many others. In the world in which we 
live today it is important that we should have an understanding 
of how life is lived and how the human mind is working in those 
parts of the world which are not separated from us by time but 
by space. Ata time like today when ideas, creeds and processes 
of thought seem to some extent to be in the melting-pot and 
people are bewildered to know in what direction humanity is 
heading, in what column we propose to march, if we are to 
understand how life is lived in the United States, for example, in 
France, Germany, or elsewhere, the contemporary novel of those 
nations may afford us some guide—it may be the only guide to 
many. 


The references here to the “ fourteen-year-old schoolgirl ” 


and to “ children in the nursery ” are parallel with what Judge 
Learned Hand had said 41 years earlier, but how does this 
square with what the Recorder said in the same court a 
little later, in R. v. Hutchinson, supra, about the “ callous youth, 
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or a girl just budding into womanhood”? The statement 
that a mass of great literature is wholly unsuitable for reading 
by the adolescent, but that it is no offence to make it available 
for the general public, is even more important, in the face of such 
cases as that of Boccaccio in Wiltshire. Of course, the passage 
beginning with the words “I do not suppose ” begs the main 
question, whether the law ought to be used to “stamp out 
pornographic, filthy books,” as well as the more practical, if 
minor, question, “ what is filth.” But these questions are 
begged, equally, by general public opinion every day. 


To pass to our fourth heading, methods of restriction. We 
referred above to the modes in which restrictions are imposed, 
in the United Kingdom and United States, and indeed in other 
countries, upon “ the liberty of printing’ namely prosecution 
at common law for a misdemeanour, which is the heaviest 
weapon ; seizure under the Act of 1857, which is so much the 
commonest method that many people think automatically of this 
as the typical procedure, and seizure at the port of entry of 
books brought from overseas. As before, we shall not deal 
with s. 11 of the Post Office Act, 1953, which is not important 
for our present purpose. Some judicial pronouncements in 
Massachusetts and New York have arisen out of State legislation, 
based on English common law, but some have been delivered in 
proceedings brought to test the legality of seizure by the Customs. 
In the United Kingdom we have not found any decision of the 
last mentioned kind, perhaps because our law affords no such 
ready means as does the federal legislation of the United States 
of challenging action by the Customs. Seizure is effected at the 


ports by virtue of s. 42 of the Customs Consolidation Act, 
1876, which enacts that the Commissioners of Customs may 
seize and if seized shall destroy any indecent or obscene prints, 
paintings, photographs, books, cards, lithographic or other 


engravings, or any other indecent or obscene articles. It may 
be noticed that the Act is not confined to books and pictures. 
We heard between the wars of a strange episode, when the 
Customs seized and were minded to destroy some surgical 
appliances ordered from Holland by a Harley Street gynaeco- 
logist ; our informant, a senior member of the bar, was con- 
sulted in the matter, and advised his client to ask the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health to communicate with 
the Customs, instead of taking the case into the courts. This 
enactment is peculiar in that no express provision exists 
for recourse to the courts by the person whose property is 
thus destroyed. The better opinion seems to us to: be that 
prohibition would lie against the Commissioners: see R. v. 
Local Government Board (1882) 10 Q.B.D. 309; 47 J.P. 228, 
at p. 321 of the former report, but no publisher, author, or 
importer of books seized in purported exercise of the power 
of s. 42 has, it seems, ever had the hardihood to move the 
Divisional Court for prohibition. 

To do so is, no doubt, an expensive and uncertain remedy ; 
few authors could afford the cost, and for a publisher or a firm 
of dealers in books it would usually be more businesslike to 
put up with the loss. The Customs are thus enabled to exercise 
over books produced abroad a jurisdiction which is literally 
arbitrary, in that they cannot be called to account in the courts 
either by those whose property they destroy or by the author to 
whom they have attached the label of obscenity. 

It was thus that Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses were 
kept out of circulation, other than surreptitious circulation, 
in this country until—in regard to Ulysses—the American Court 
of Appeals had decided in a Customs case that it was not 
obscene, and until Lady Chatterley fell into the hands of a 
different publisher and appeared in a bowdlerized edition. In 
that new edition the latter book has been challenged unsuccess- 
fully this year in a London court ; the learned magistrate said 
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that it was “ absolute rubbish” (which was not what he was 
asked to decide), but not obscene. Its earlier version might have 
fared less satisfactorily, but this, and the fate that would have 
befallen Ulysses if it had been allowed to enter the country and 
take its chance of prosecution, can be no more than matter of 
conjecture, for the courts had no chance of pronouncing upon 
either. What other books, masterpieces or trash, have suffered 
the like fate there is no means of knowing, but whether or not 
reform is called for in the law relating to books already in this 
country we should imagine every lawyer, as well as every author 
and importer or publisher of books, would agree that means 
should be provided here, as in the United States, for testing in 
the ordinary courts the issue whether a book or a picture, stopped 
by the Customs as obscene, is obscene in truth and ought to be 
destroyed. Were it not for the British pathological horror of 
obscenity in print, it may be doubted whether the law would 
have remained in its present state since 1876: to say nothing of 
the power given to the Commissioners of Customs to brand an 
author’s character, this appears to be the only instance in 
British statute law in which a man can have his property seized 
and destroyed by the executive without redress. 


Although the leader writer in The Times considers that ordinary 
magistrates should not find it difficult to decide whether a publica- 
tion is obscene, and we should agree in many cases, we do not 
think this disposes of the question whether the present procedure 
for deciding the fate of a book is satisfactory. In this country 
the law has been content with a rather slapdash definition of 
obscenity ; in reality, no true definition, for it involves circular 
reasoning and the use of terms such as “impure” and “ libi- 
dinous ” which are themselves not free from ambiguity. This 
is the natural result of the fact that obscene publishing is a 
common law offence: the Act of 1857 starts with inviting the 
magistrate asked for a warrant to satisfy himself that the book 
is of such a character and description as to constitute a mis- 
demeanour. It does not create the offence, as is often thought, 
but deals only with procedure and with penalties. So far, then, 
we have the position that a book is obscene which a bench of 
magistrates, or less often a jury, find to be obscene, and the 
great majority of cases are disposed of in the magistrates’ court. 
In passing, we may notice an occurrence reported in The Times 
of June 16, 1954. 


A firm of high standing were charged before Mr. Rowland 
Thomas, Q.C., one of the metropolitan magistrates, with 
publishing an obscene novel. The magistrate said that he had 
read the book but was not prepared to decide the case; he 
thought the verdict of a jury should be taken. Counsel for the 
prosecution and for the defence (the latter Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross, Q.C.) both pressed for summary decision, and in de- 
ference to their submission Mr. Thomas adjourned the case so 
that they might ascertain whether another magistrate was 
prepared to read the book and decide the case. This was, in 
our experience, a most unusual course, and it calls attention 
incidentally to rather frightening possibilities. Suppose a 
magistrate to decide that a book is not obscene, or that (even if 
it is) its publication was not “ proper to be prosecuted ”’ within 
the language of the Act of 1857, perhaps because the book is 
so important as a work of literature, or so valuable as a contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge, that these merits outweigh the 
demerit of obscenity. There seems nothing to prevent the 
bringing of the book before a different court, until some magis- 
trate or bench of magistrates is found to answer affirmatively 
the two questions put in the Act of 1857, with the result that, 
practically speaking, the publisher must withdraw the book. 
We spoke of this possible conflict between decisions reached in 
different towns at p. 213, ante, in relation to post cards, and 
suggested that (conceivably) it might be right for the bench at 
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Barchester to find a picture postcard to be obscene, when the 
same card had been ignored elsewhere (and indeed this was true 
of many cards condemned at Brighton, in the proceedings of 
which we spoke at that page) or even where the card had been 
adjudicated upon and found by magistrates not to be obscene 
at (let us say) Rosherville-on-Sea. But we think it would be 
much less defensible to have differing decisions about a 
book. 


From this point of view, it is better for the publisher to go to 
trial before a jury when acquittal will preclude further pro- 
ceedings in respect of the same book. If, however, a defendant 
asks to go for trial, with a view to safeguarding himself in other 
police areas, he incurs expense and runs the risk that a jury will 
take a more adverse view of his book than would have been 
taken by the magistrate. 
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We do not suppose that the metropolitan police or Director 
of Public Prosecutions, defeated in a London prosecution, would 
hawk a book around in search of a magistrate more hostile to 
obscenity, but there would, so far as we can see, be nothing to 
prevent a provincial police authority from inviting the local bench 
to differ from a decision already reached in London or elsewhere 
in the provinces. One solution of this difficulty, which may in 
London seem more theoretical than practical, but (given a 
puritanical police authority in some provincial town and a 
straightlaced local bench) could be a menace to all publishers, 
would be to enact that no proceedings at common law or under 
the Act of 1857 should be taken (or, if preferred, that none should 
go further than the stage of seizure, thus leaving the police and 
magistrates free to take that preliminary step) except by or with 
the consent of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

(To be continued) 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS 


By GRAEME FINLAY, M.P., Barrister-at-Law 


The Crichel Down affair was responsible for focusing the 
full glare of public opinion upon the activities of the State in the 
owning and farming of agricultural land and the episode ter- 
minated by the resignation of a popular Minister of Agriculture. 
The new Minister (Mr. Heathcoat Amory) has declared at the 
recent conference of the Conservative party at Blackpool that 
it is against government policy for the State to run and manage 
agricultural land in the absence of special circumstances, but, 
although this declaration may have calmed the fears in many 
farmers’ minds, the Crichel Down Inquiry set many of those 
interested in constitutional problems thinking hard about its 
implications. It is, indeed, a cumbrous system for redress of 
grievances when only after persistent attempts by a wealthy 
man a public inquiry results in a heated parliamentary debate 
and a Minister of the Crown resigns his office. This was what 
was necessary to enable Commander Marten to have justice. 
What would have happened to a man with slender financial 
resources or less determination? Ought there not to be some 
speedier and more effective method to enable a private individual 
who has received an injustice at the hands of a government 
department to have the matter put right ? 

At about the same time as the Crichel Down debate, two 
cases in the Queen’s Bench Division showed up deficiencies of 
the Agricultural Lands Tribunal. One of these was the case of 
Woollett v. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. In that case a 
Mrs. Hilda Annie Woollett of South Woodham, Essex, whose 
husband farmed four acres of land there, brought an action 
against the Minister for declarations that a certificate dated 
September 30, 1952, purporting to be made under s. 85 of the 
Agriculture Act, 1947, in respect of the retention by the Minister 
of the land (in the interests of agricultural production) and a 
notice to treat, dated October 16, 1953, were null and void. 
Stable, J., held that the Minister could not retain the land because 
the certificate under s. 85 was not a valid certificate and the 
tribunal was not a validly constituted tribunal. In the course of 
his judgment the learned Judge said : 

“Section 74 of the Agriculture Act, 1947, required that the 
tribunal should report to the Minister, who must act on the 
report. The plaintiff, as she was entitled to do, applied to the 
Minister for a copy of the so-called tribunal's report. He (his 
Lordship) was astonished at what she had got. There were no 
fewer than 25 persons whose rights were involved, the delibera- 
tions of the tribunals at which those rights were finally determined 
occupied no more than one day and the result was that 19 of the 


objectors were unsuccessful and had their land taken away, while 
six for some reason or other succeeded and escaped from being 
compulsorily bought out. The decision of the tribunal was 
given on a typed or printed form and signed by the chairman; it 
stated that having heard the evidence and inspected the land the 
tribunal confirmed the Minister’s proposals. It was not a 
matter that was relied on as invalidating the proceedings but he 
(his Lordship) ventured to say for future consideration that he 
found it very difficult to believe that when the Legislature 
had said that the tribunal should report, and that interested 
parties should have a right to receive a copy of that report, 
it was not meant that the report should be something in the 
nature of a considered judgment which would expound not only 
the result at which the tribunal had arrived, but the process by 
which that conclusion was reached.” 

Most significant of all, perhaps, were the statutory provisions 
upon which counsel for Ministry of Agriculture was forced to 
rely. Paragraph 20 (2) of sch. 9 to the Agriculture Act, 
1947, provided that “ all acts done at any meeting of any such 
* tribunal ’ shall, notwithstanding that it is afterwards discovered 
that there was a defect in the appointment . . . of a person 
purporting to be a member thereof, be as valid as if that defect 
had not existed.” 

This is language aimed at frustrating the intervention of the 
courts over a matter as important as the validity of the appoint- 
ment of a member of the tribunal. It is clear that this appoint- 
ment is important to the litigant and it is not right that he should 
be deprived of the legal right of challenging an invalid appoint- 
ment. Even more astonishing was the next point on which 
counsel for the Ministry was compelled to rely. Under the 
Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, 
sch. 1, para. 16, it is provided that the Minister’s certificate 
“ shall not, either before or after it has been confirmed, made 
or given, be questioned in any legal proceedings whatsoever.” 
This language must mark the high water-mark of attempts at 
the statutory exclusion of the jurisdiction of the Courts. 
Fortunately in neither case did the learned Judge feel he was 
precluded from giving judgment for Mrs. Woollett. He held that 
the alleged certificate was not a certificate and the alleged tribunal 
was not a tribunal within the meaning of the respective provisions. 

In the case of R. v. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, ex 
parte Graham heard on the same day, the Queen’s Bench Division 
gave leave for Mr. Thomas Graham, a farmer of Barnard Castle, 
County Durham, to apply for an order of certiorari against the 
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Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Durham County 
Agriculture Executive Committee. 


The county agricultural executive committee had made a 
supervision order on behalf of the Minister in the exercise of 
delegated functions. By s. 12 of the Agriculture Act, 1947, such 
an order might be made only after representations had been heard 
by a person appointed by the Minister. By s. 104 (5) of the Act 
it was specifically enacted that “ no officer or servant of a county 
agricultural executive committee or any sub-committee or district 
committee thereof, shall be appointed under the last foregoing 
sub-section to receive representations relating to land in the area 
of the committee.” In contravention of this provision the 
county agricultural executive committee purported to appoint the 
husbandry sub-committee of their own committee to hear Mr. 
Graham’s representations. 


In those two cases we see the Queen’s Courts intervening 
effectively to ensure that the terms of a statute are properly 
carried out but the facts show that this kind of administrative 
tribunal can be most unsatisfactory. Indeed the worst flaw of 
this particular legislation was in connexion with the dispossession 
of a farmer on the ground of bad husbandry. The decision 
went to a tribunal composed of neighbours who might easily be 
strongly against him for personal reasons. There was no appeal 
to the Courts. However, the Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill remedies some of the worst features of this 
system. In particular, chairmen of the tribunals will be ap- 
pointed not by the Minister of Agriculture (an interested party) 
but by the Lord Chancellor. An appeal on a point of law will, 
moreover, lie to the High Court. 

As long ago as 1932 the Report of the Committee on Minister’s 
Powers (Cmd. 4060) made a series of detailed recommendations 
in regard to judicial and quasi-judicial decisions. These 
included, inter alia, recommendations that : 


(1) Judicial decisions should normally be made by the ordinary 
Courts of Law and should not be assigned to a minister or 
ministerial tribunal. 

(2) In cases exceptional to (1) judicial functions should be 
entrusted to a ministerial tribunal rather than to the minister 
personally. The Lord Chancellor should be consulted about the 
more important jurisdictions. 

(3) Before the giving of a ministerial decision (judicial or 
quasi-judicial) the parties to a dispute should be given a chance 
of stating their case and also of knowing the case they have to 
meet. 

(4) Every minister or ministerial tribunal should give their 
decision in the form of a reasoned document which should be 
available to the parties. 

(5) Inspectors’ reports at public inquiries should be published. 


(6) The High Court should maintain their supervisory juris- 
diction over ministers and ministerial tribunals. 


(7) There should be an absolute right to appeal to the High 
Court on any question of law arising out of the judicial decision 
of a minister or ministerial tribunal. 


These recommendations have more often been honoured in the 
breach rather than the observance since they were made and 
they are the very minimum which should be done to ensure 
justice to the subject. There have, of course, been other and 
more radical suggestions. For example, that ministerial 
tribunals should be appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and that 
departmental representations should be made public at an 
inquiry and should only be permitted to reach the minister in 
that manner. It has also been suggested that the tribunal 
should have power to call for all government documents except 
security documents. Some people feel, moreover, that tribunals 
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should be selected from those with legal training or special 
technical knowledge, or even that each ministry should have its 
own judicial department. 


For my own part, I have felt for some considerable time that 
in the enormously developed field of its administrative law 
England has lagged behind. 


In France the hand-picked Conseil d’Etat exercises a most 
effective control over the executive acting through the various 
government departments. For example, it has an impressive 
record of quashed requisitions of property. 


I have always thought that lawyers who follow the eminent 
constitutional authority A. V. Dicey in denying that administra- 
tive control analogous to the French droit administratif is 
appropriate in this country attached too great a weight to a 
purely theoretical Rule of Law. Dicey was contributing to legal 
learning at the end of the last century and when the growth of 
administrative law was in its infancy. Now it has reached 
tremendous dimensions affecting the citizen at a myriad points 
and we still have a most imperfect system of constitutional 
control. Occasionally a question asked in the House may expose 
administrative injustice and bring redress and, in exceptional 
cases even an unfortunate minister’s head may roll. This is, 
however, not really a good system. It is too cumbrous—alter- 
natively the holes in the sieve are too large for the many small 
particles of administrative decisions. 

A sensible proposal and one well worth consideration, in my 
opinion, is the establishment of an Administrative Division of 
High Court with supervisory power on all administrative or 
domestic tribunals. Such a Court could have distinguished ex- 
civil servants sitting as assessors to assist the Judge, in the same 
way as a Judge sitting in Admiralty jurisdiction is helped by 
nautical assessors. They would be able to test the administra- 
tors’ decisions for compliance with the requirements of natural 
justice and send for the files of government departments without 
necessarily disclosing their contents to complainants. 


By following some such method we would, I think, bring our 
system up to date and make it effective. 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


CARLISLE CITY 
Mrs. Beatrice Howarth, 64, Baird Road, Harraby, Carlisle. 
Mrs. Jessie Martin, 26, Tindale Drive, Carlisle. 
Kenneth Payne, 120, Upperby Road, Carlisle. 
Eric Gate Scholey, 6, Portland Square, Carlisle. 
Mrs. Winifred Shepherd, 16, St. Aidan’s Road, Carlisle. 
Miss Isobel Simpson, 4, St. James Avenue, Carlisle. 


LINCOLN CITY 
Thomas Albert Jackson, M.B.E., 25, Nettleham Road, Lincoln. 
Mrs. Agnes Ethel Maclure, Deloraine Court, James Street, Lincoln. 
Duncan McNab, 593, Newark Road, Lincoln. 


ROTHERHAM BOROUGH 


Fred Duke, 179, Doncaster Road, Rotherham. 

Mrs. Winifred Oldfield, 99, Middle Lane South, Herringthorpe, 
Rotherham. 

William Joseph Owen, 230, Wellgate, Rotherham. 

Henry Jackson Parkin, Sharples, Clifton Lane, Rotherham. 

Ronald Pugh, Woodthorpe, Munsborough Lane, Greasborough, 
Rotherham. 

Leslie James Tarbit, 21, Broom Road, Rotherham. 

Mrs. Annie Waine, 187, Wickersley Road, Rotherham. 


STAFFORD COUNTY 
Thomas Bennison, 34, Brook Street, Brown Lees, Biddulph. 
Lawrence Morris, 70, Amington Road, Bolehall, Tamworth. 
Frederick Overton, 46, Birds Meadow, Pensnett, Brierley Hill. 
Mrs. Jean Pickering Pepperdine, 47, St. Edward Street, Leek. 
Jonh McPherson Skinner, 4, Daintrey Street, Leek. 
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KIDBROOKE 


[CONTRIBUTED ] 


The London School Plan, 1947, contained proposals for 
** 103 comprehensive high school units, of which 67 are planned 
as county high schools.” Details have subsequently been ad- 
justed, nomenclature has been altered, but in essence the policy 
of the L.C.C. on this issue remains unchanged. 


September, 1954, saw the opening of Kidbrooke, the first of 
the council’s comprehensive schools, under the headship of 
Miss Mary Green, at Blackheath, in South East London. 
Planned for 2,000 girls, populated, at present by about 1,750, 
it aims—to use the words of a former education committee 
chairman—* . at providing for all pupils equal oppor- 
tunity for physical, intellectual, social and spiritual development 

. whilst taking advantage of the practical interests of the 
pupils, it should make the full development of personality the 
first objective . . .” 

The girls now filling Kidbrooke have come from several 
sources. There was a 15 form entry of 11 year olds, on the 
common entrance examination. Four local secondary modern 
schools were, with their staff, absorbed and several classes of 
13 and 14 year olds were transferred from a local technical 
school and from a polytechnic. There was no ready-made 
grammar nucleus. 


In spite of its size—Kidbrooke covers a site of nearly 10 acres, 
and has, in addition, 16 acres of playing fields—the building 
is in no way forbidding. The architects have so designed it 
that a sense of size never overwhelms one. To a child in any 
part of the building, the school can never be seen as a whole, 
and thus appears to be small, even compact. More important 
still is the friendly atmosphere conveyed by the tasteful use of 
contrasting colours, by interesting building materials—facing 
bricks, wood panels, coloured tiles—and by the extensive use 
of glass. A lasting effect of lightness and brightness is created. 

The school can be described as a three storied H, with two 
“* cross-bars."’ The library, staff rooms, and roof garden lie in 
the centre, between the teaching blocks and specialist rooms 
which are sited in the vertical sides of the H. The administrative 
offices, the foyer, and the very beautiful assembly hall grouped 
round the entrance, form, as it were, the bottom cross-bar. 
Five gymnasia lie a short distance from the main building. 
Gardens are laid out round the school. 


The outstanding architectural feature of Kidbrooke is the 
assembly hall, which can accommodate the entire school. It 
has a shell concrete roof, only three inches thick and no support- 
ing pillars, and is spanned by a copper dome, which will weather 


green. Silver grey birchwood ply pannelling round the stage, 
blend with the beech and Iroko used in the hall, and harmonize 
with the prevailing colours of red and blue-grey. For theatrical 
purposes a frame can be let down from the ceiling to form a 
proscenium opening. If necessary, the doors at the bottom of 
the hall can be pushed back, and the wide area of the entrance 
foyer utilized for additional space. 


One entirely new feature is the dining classrooms, devised for 
reasons of economy. On each floor four classrooms are so 
grouped that their doors can be pushed back to form one large 
dining classroom. They are supplied from a servery, which in 
turn is fed from the large central kitchen. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the school is not noisy. Among the devices employed to 
deaden sound are rubber floor tiles, and special emulsion paint 


which has noise-insulating properties. The circulation of staff 
and children has been facilitated by the wise juxtaposition of 
specialist and ordinary classrooms. 


In addition to the many subject classrooms, there are varieties 
of specialist rooms carefully grouped. There are needlework, 
millinery, dressmaking and tailoring rooms. There are nine 
housecraft centres, including five complete flats, all with enviably 
up-to-date furnishings and kitchen equipment. The science 
department has six laboratories—three general science, biology, 
chemistry and physics-preparatory rooms, lecture-demonstration 
rooms, advanced course laboratories, and a greenhouse. There 
is a commerce department with a model office, and an art 
department, which in addition to a pottery room with an electric 
kiln, studios and modelling rooms, has a most unusual circular 
painting room. These specialist rooms are so sited in relation- 
ship to the general subject classrooms that each lie near to the 
groups who will use them the most frequently. 


Such a school requires a large staff. All the 80-odd members, 
three of whom are men, are well qualified, and over half are 
graduates. Sixteen are heads of departments, and as such are 
responsibie, in conjunction with the head, for planning the work 
of their department, in co-operation with their respective staff. 


The school organizationally, is broken into small units, so 
that the girls may have a feeling of “ belonging.” Pupils are 
divided, laterally, into eight houses, of between 200-250 each. 
Each house is under the care of a house mistress whose respon- 
sibility it is to get to know her girls, their problems and diffi- 
culties. As a double safeguard, it is planned that girls, at 11, 
stay at least one year with the same form mistress, so their 
feeling of security is enhanced. Social life is already thriving 
within each house, stimulated by the formation of clubs as varied 
as fencing and music, philatelic and debating. 


The curricula are of considerable complexity and range. 
Miss Green, who has exacting academic standards, intends that 
each form shall have the narrowest possible range of ability. 
No subject class is to exceed 30, and practical classes are to be 
about 15. For the first year or so, children will study a “* common 
core” of subjects—English, history, geography, scripture, 
mathematics, modern languages, general science and hygiene, 
needlework or craftwork, and physical education. After an 
initial period each child will be carefully graded, and later 
“* setting *’ will be introduced. 


Bright children may thus forge ahead, and the backward ones 
or late starters may make slower progress “ among their peers.” 
At this period they will all study similar subjects, but already 
the content, range and quality of their work will be varied 
according to ability. 


By 13, the preferences and abilities of each child are becoming 
apparent. Changes can be made in the curricula. It is too early 
to specialize, but girls may begin to follow courses which will 
lead to the G.C.E. (ordinary, advanced and scholarship levels), 
to R.S.A. exams, to a bias in housecraft, needlework, pre- 
nursing, catering, or commercial subjects. Later come the special 
one year VIth form courses in these very subjects, as well as in 
art, and in science courses for laboratory technicians. For the 
academically advanced students, taking three years in the VIth, 
every University subject can be offered—from economics to 
classics, from zoology to applied maths. 
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At Kidbrooke, the ranges of opportunity are wide, and the 
equipment everywhere first-class both in quality and in design. 
But obviously the cost to the L.C.C. has been heavy. Final 
accounts have not yet been settled, but recent figures given have 
been as follows: professional fees £80,000; site acquisition 
£8,200 ; cost of building £649,000 ; furniture and equipment 
—in addition to built-in furniture—£55,000. It is thought that 


the revised cost per place may be approximately £263 ; originally 
the Ministry had allowed £290. 

Controversy continues to blaze around this school, and judg- 
ment at this stage is unwise. One thing, however, is certain. 
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Under the gifted leadership of Miss Green, with a good staff 
and with excellent equipment, the school has every material 
asset. The spiritual quality will assuredly assert itself with time. 
But no child, even now, can fail to be impressed by the range of 
choice offered her, or by the thrill of envisaging the new worlds 
that Kidbrooke can help her to conquer. As the Manchester 
Guardian recently commented “ It will be surprising indeed, if 
this school does not maintain parity of esteem, even in the Head- 
mistresses’ Conference . . .” 


Betty VERNON. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Hodson and Romer, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL »v. MEAD 
October 19, 1954 


Education—* Trainee”’ teacher—Supplementary expenses grant—Re- 
vocable if course prematurely terminated for unsatisfactory reason— 
Discretion of education authority whether grant revocable—Ground 
for interference of courts—Education Act, 1944 (7 and 8 Geo. 6, 
c. 31), s. 81 (ce). 

APPEAL from Barnet County Court. 

The defendant, then aged 18, was accepted as a “* trainee * teacher at 
a college at Liverpool, obtaining from the plaintiffs a supplementary 
expenses grant of £20 for the academic year 1951/52. It was a term of 
the grant that the plaintiffs reserved the right to require the refund of 
the whole or part of the grant if the defendant terminated the course 
prematurely for reasons which the plaintiffs did not consider satis- 
factory. After one term the defendant left the college. The plain- 
tiffs made inquiries as to the reasons for her doing so, and, as a result, 
they came to the conclusion that she left without satisfactory reasons, 
and they requested the repayment of part of the grant which the 
defendant had spent on the purchase of a tennis racket and a tennis 
suit, expenditure which the plaintiffs considered unnecessary. The 
defendant having refused to pay, the plaintiffs commenced proceedings, 
and the county court registrar dismissed the action on the ground that 
the contract as a whole was not in the interest of the infant, and was, 
therefore, unenforceable. The county court Judge gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs, and the defendant appealed. 

Held, (i) assuming that there was a contract in existence between the 
parties, it was clearly for the advantage of the infant, and, therefore, 
enforceable ; 

(ii) in an arrangement of that sort a large measure of discretion must 
be imported to the grantor, and, in the absence of mala fides, the court 
would only interfere if the reasons given for requiring repayment were 
plainly wrong or capricious ; on the facts of the case the plaintiffs were 
entitled to take the view that the reasons of the defendant for leaving 
the college were not satisfactory and to revoke part of the grant. 

Appeal dismissed. 


L.JJ.) 


Counsel: Nigel Bridge, for the council; the defendant in person. 
Solicitor : J. G. Barr, for the council. 


(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


CHANCERY DIVISION 

(Before Vaisey, J.) 

BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION 
October 6, 7, 15, 1954 
Transport undertaking—Scheme to provide free travel 
Legality. 


PRESCOTT vy. 


Local Authority- 
for certain classes of old people— 

ACTION claiming declarations. 

The defendant corporation operated a transport undertaking of 
tramway cars and omnibuses in their area. On January 6, 1953, the 
council of the corporation resolved, subject to the consent, sub- 
sequently given, of the licensing authority, to operate a scheme of free 
travel on the corporation’s vehicles on every day, except Saturday, 
between 10 a.m and 4 p.m. for certain classes of old people. The 
scheme applied to women over 64 and men over 69 who were on the 
Parliamentary list of electors or were resident in the area and were 
(a) in receipt of retirement pensions payable under the National 
Insurance Act, 1946, or (4) in receipt of old age pensions granted by 
the National Assistance Board under the Old Age Pensions Act, 1936, 
to non-contributors to national insurance, or (c) in receipt of national 
assistance payable by order book. The scheme had been in operation 
for over a year; about 40,000 old people had availed themselves of 
it, and the cost was estimated at £90,000 per annum. The plaintiff, 
a ratepayer of the corporation, claimed declarations that the scheme 
was illegal and ultra vires and that the corporation was not entitled to 
use any part of the general rate fund in operating it. 

Held, by adopting such a scheme of discrimination between users of 
transport the corporation was attempting to usurp the functions of 
Parliament and to redress what it considered to be a nation-wide 
grievance by local administrative methods, and, therefore, the scheme 
was invalid and ultra vires. 

Counsel : F. Blennerhassett, for the plaintiff ; Michael Rowe, Q.C., 
and Harold Lightman, for the corporation. 

Solicitors : Stanley & Co., for R. Evans Parr & Co., 
Sharpe, Pritchard & Co., for Town Clerk, Birmingham. 

(Reported by R. D. H. Osborne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


Birmingham ; 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


MANAGEMENT IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The British Institute of Management included in the programme of 
its recent conference several sessions devoted, directly or indirectly, 
to local government. To those whose experience lay in the local 
government field, it was noteworthy how closely men of standing 
in the business world followed the discussions on the somewhat 
subtle and complex constitutional practices of local authorities and 
indeed how sympathetically they seemed to view what might have 
struck them as involved and even wasteful procedures. The kernel 
of many debates was the extent of common ground between industry 
and local government and what they could learn from each other. 

One discussion group, for example, examimed some basic problems 
of local authority staffing: the question was asked whether local 
authorities should follow the same principles as industry in selecting, 
training, and promoting its administrative and clerical staff. A qualified 
answer emerged. Granted that in dimensions and calibre of work 
local authorities were comparable with industrial undertakings, there 
remained one important difference: at no stage in their career do 
local government officers attain the same measure of freedom in the 


control of their branch of work as do comparable business executives. 
The major direction of affairs rests with lay councillors, who, no matter 
how wisely they may delegate authority, must as a matter of con- 
stitutional propriety accept final responsibility to an extent which a 
board of industrial directors would regard as unnecessarily meticulous. 

For this reason those in the higher ranks of local government can 
never hope to wield the same measure of independent control as do 
their co-equals in private undertakings. Their task is not only to 
exercise their professional skill but also to persuade their employers 
that the courses they commend are the best. They need to be both 
professionally competent and able to “ sell” their point of view to 
councillors. If they find, as they rise towards the managerial positions 
in the service, that their talents do not lie in the field of persuasion 
they must admit that they might do better to transfer their allegiance 
to the more authoritarian environment of private enterprise. 

Two sessions were devoted to methods of improving administrative 
efficiency. At the first, attention was concentrated on clerical pro- 
cedures. Monsieur Servais Briquet, of the Belgian ministry of economic 
affairs, suggested that the modern increase in the number of clerical 
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workers was inevitable and that the bias against “ the office” was 
often a mere prejudice; nevertheless, it was necessary to see that 
those working there were usefully employed. Waste of their energies, 
with a consequent rise in their numbers, too often resulted from 
unreasonable demands made upon them; information was called 
for by those in authority at short notice or in a form which required 
excessive investigation, whereas something more readily available 
might well be equally suitable. 

The debate brought out the difficulty of measuring the output of 
clerical work. It was so great that, except for a few classes of repetitive 
work, payment by results was seldom justifiable; global bonuses 
based on the total output of the undertaking were commended by 
some speakers if only as a means of sustaining interest in efficiency ; 
but again in local government the problem of measurement was almost 
insuperable. 

Discussion of methods of financial control in local government 
revealed wide differences of custom in preparing budgets and supervis- 
ing expenditure. Despite these variations it was apparent that close 
supervision existed in all places; the weakness in some areas was 
rather the lack of elasticity and the over-elaborate checks on minor 
spending. Efforts by many authorities to plan their expenditure over 
a term of years so as to avoid violent fluctuations in the rates were 
hampered by the reluctance of the central authority to give advance 
sanction or to indicate the likely level of capital issues to be permitted 
in future years. 

Some methods of prescribing standards were mentioned, notably 
unit-costing figures such as cost per dwelling or per ambulance-mile, 
but it was agreed that these were liable to be fallacious because of 
local peculiarities. That the cost of sewage disposal in a hilly place 
like Torquay was bound to be above average was an illustration 
advanced by one speaker. 

The comparative approach to problems of administrative efficiency 
was again apparent in a session on the use of modern management 
techniques in local government. Dr. R. Badenhoop said that he was 
in charge of a central co-ordinating body for the simplification of 
focal government administration throughout the German Federal 
Republic. The subjects and methods which he instanced were of 
the kind now familiar in this country under the title of organization 
and methods and included both technical matters, like the use of 
office machines, and organizational subjects such as the improvement 
of the public control over a hospital service. 

Somewhat similar practices in Sweden were the subject of a speech 
made on behalf of Mr. J. Garpe, director of the Stockholm municipal 
organization department. This again is what would be called an O 
and M service here. There is a similar body operating collectively 
for the Swedish Association of Towns and several cities employ their 
own rationalization experts. Mr. Garpe reported that most depart- 
ments whose work it was the duty of his own to investigate were 
co-operative ; only in the legal department had “real resistance 
been encountered” but “the attitude of the medical profession ” 
had “ reduced the scope of hospital rationalization.” 

Rationalization work in the municipality of Copenhagen was out- 
lined by Mr. Kjeld Johansen. The staff for this work was chosen 
mainly from municipal employees, experience having shown that this 
kind of work required considerable insight into local government 
problems and methods. Mr. Johansen gave some striking statistics 
of economies, including staff saving of some 134 per cent. The redun- 
dant personnel, he said, were transferred elsewhere to fill vacancies 
caused by normal wastage. 

Mr. Charles Barratt, town clerk of Coventry, emphasized two 
important differences between local government and industry which 
made the application of the best management methods especially 
difficult. These were first the overriding authority of the elected 
members and second the lack of a senior officer with general mana- 
gerial powers. The introduction of improved methods in a single 
department was not difficult, but complications arose when there was 
a question of extending overall management or centralizing adminis- 
trative processes common to all departments. Mr. Barratt suggested 
that the fragmentation of local government among a series of quasi- 
independent committees and departments constituted one of its major 
weaknesses. 

To remedy this, Coventry town council were establishing a committee 
for maintaining continuous oversight over the authority’s work as a 
whole and they had redefined the duties of the town clerk so as to 
give him the right and the duty to intervene in any aspect of adminis- 
tration. This, said Mr. Barratt, was a step towards the conception 
of a general manager, but it did not go so far as the practice in industry 
or in American local government. 

Mr. D. A. Hegarty, a former city manager of Waterford, showed 
how the new pattern of local government in Ireland overcame the 
difficulty inherent in the English system which lacked an officer of 
unchallengeable seniority. City managers were now appointed 
throughout the country. The elected authority retained the major 
direction of financial affairs and the right of broad supervision ; but 
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once their policy was formulated the general manager was entirely 
responsible for its execution. Mr. Hegarty thought the system far 
more effective than the English in which “ the knowledge that the 
council can intervene in minor matters induces excessive caution and 
can slow down the e:.ecution of major decisions.” 

There was, Mr. Hegarty concluded, still room for improvement. 
The central government still participated too much in details. Insuffi- 
cient attention was paid to the training of managers. Nevertheless, 
he believed that the managerial system had made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science and practice of local government. 


NEW FOREST R.D.C, ACCOUNTS, 1953/54 


The accounts published by treasurer Mr. H. S. Pring show an 
unusually favourable position and an exceptional trend is evidenced 
by the statements of rates levied over the past five years. Not many 
authorities have reduced their rates by 11d. (or indeed by any other 
figure) over that period: New Forest council have done this and, 
what is more, have completed the quinquennium holding a revenue 
balance of over £61,000, a substantial figure viewed in relation to 
the Id. rate of £1,485. Hampshire county council have done their 
part well, the county precept for 1953/54 of 14s. Od. being 3d. lower 
than in 1950/51. The balance held by the rural authority reached 
a high level of £73,000 at March 31, 1952, and although the rate 
was reduced to 3s. 6d. in the two succeeding years with a view to 
reducing the balance, revenues have increased beyond expectations 
and the balance therefore remains comparatively large. 1953/54 
actually produced a surplus of £4,600 

Rate poundage is not the complete picture, however, and it is interest- 
ing therefore to observe that houses and flats with rateable values not 
exceeding £10 comprise only eight per cent. of the total rateable value 
of the district, a striking difference from some other areas. In Norfolk, 
for example, the corresponding percentage over the whole of the county 
is 28 

There was a surplus for the year on the housing revenue account 
of £6,000, but Mr. Pring points out that this favourable position is 
abnormal in that the favourable cash position of the council has made 
it possible to delay borrowing and thereby effect a very considerable 
saving in 1 charges for the rt being. In view of the suggestion 
by Mr. E. Mason, M.C., F.1.M.T.A., city treasurer of Man- 
chester, ; the Association of "Municipal Corporations Housing Con- 
ference on October 21 last that rents should be allowed to rise to 
levels more in consonance with present day prices and incomes and 
that special cases should be dealt with by way of rent relief, we note 
with interest that the New Forest council have recently adopted a 
scheme whereby rents will be related to “persons” rather than 
“ houses.” 

There are a considerable and growing number of advances to house 
purchasers: at March 31, 204 advances were outstanding to the 
value of £371,000 and total applications approved exceed £623,000. 
Here again advantage has been taken of the favourable cash position 
to delay borrowing, resulting in a surplus of £5,400 on the year’s 
working. 

During the year £6,000 was transferred to a capital fund and there 
is also a renewals and repairs fund with a balance of £3,300. Mr. 
Pring concludes cheerfully by stating that he does not foresee the 
necessity of rate increases in the future. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY AND TREATMENT OF 
DELINQUENCY 
“ The Changing Attitude of Society towards Criminal Responsibility ”’ 

From September 18-25 the Institute for the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency held a summer school at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
on the theme “ The Changing Attitude of Society towards Criminal 
Responsibility.” With this subject, the Institute had chosen a topical 
problem of present-day criminal law and criminology. The changing 
attitudes towards criminal responsibility are not so much due to ideo- 
logical controversies as to the immense accumulation of empirical 
knowledge about the interaction of personal and social factors of 
crime and, further, to the constant extension of the work of psychiatry 
and psychology far beyond the range of mental disease and right 
into the field of psychological conflicts within the sphere of normal 
mental conditions. 

In the summer school these problems were approached by a wide 
range of speakers making their contributions from the legal, ethical, 
psychiatric, psychological, educational, theological and social points 
of view. Speaking on the Historical Background to Criminal Respon- 
sibility, Mr. J. E. Hall Williams, lecturer in law at the London School 
of Economics, outlined the way in which the law had developed its 
attitude towards criminal responsibility since Anglo-Saxon times. 
Starting with a very harsh theory of liability there had been a gradual 
emergence of a more humane approach, involving full consideration 
of the mental state of the wrongdoer. It was now impossible for the 
courts to determine the issue of criminal responsibility without first 
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investigating the intention of the accused person. Mr. Basil Mitchell, 
Tutor in Philosophy at Keble College, dealt with the ethical aspects 
of the subject and posed the problems arising from the two theories 
of the purpose of law and punishment—tetribution or reform? The 
main difficulty was to assess the degree of responsibility and to dis- 
tinguish between legal and moral wrong ; how are we to tell whether 
someone could have acted differently, and if so, how far he can be 
held responsible ? The relationship between responsibility and specific 
mental disorders was discussed further from the psychological point 
of view by Dr. Peter Scott, visiting psychiatrist to Brixton Prison, 
who said that a “ third limb” to the M’Naghten Rules would tend 
to restore the balance between the two phases of criminal procedure. 
He described also some of the technical aids to assessment of respon- 
sibility, such as lie detectors and the electroencephalograph. Professor 

V. Smith, of Durham University, speaking on the relationship 
between educational disabilities and delinquency, outlined the pro- 
blems of responsibility arising for society for individual parents and 
for the young delinquent himself. 

The latter part of the week was devoted to the more practical aspects 
of the subject. Mr. J. S. Gittins, Principal of Aycliffe School, suggested 
the setting-up of special village communities (“* the Papworth idea ”’) 
for children who can adjust themselves under controlled conditions 
but not in ordinary life. The biggest single advance in approved school 
work, he said, has been the recognition of the children they are 
unable to treat; but this meant that more co-operation was needed 
between the various agencies concerned and that the programme of 
research in this field must be urgently overhauled. Mr. J. B. Mays, 
warden of Liverpool University Settlement, speaking on “ Society’s 
Responsibility for Crime,” said that complete responsibility rested on 
the adult population for the way of life they pass on. In certain areas 
there was a tradition of delinquency handed on from one generation 
to another, but family life and the social agencies must be used to 
build up a system of social immunization. 

In these lectures a considerable amount of practical experience was 
put before the audience, but, at the same time, the philosophical 
implications were not avoided and the fundamental idea of personal 
responsibility emerged behind the legal concept of criminal liability. 
The introductory speech and the concluding address were given by 
Dr. Max Grunhut, Reader in Criminology in the University of 
Oxford, who indicated some lines on which these manifold ideas 
could be integrated into a coherent whole. 

The contributions of the speakers were taken up in the work of 
four study groups which combined again for plenary discussions. 
Excursions to various institutions provided a useful background for 
the theoretical considerations. 

As a result of the work of the summer school, no new formula 
was found or even sought. It became clear, however, that even an 
extensive search for causes of crime and delinquency could be com- 
patible with a principle of personal responsibility which is not identical 
with the assumption of a free determination of every act but is rather 
a recognition of man’s personality as it expresses itself in his actions 
and reactions. The recognition of criminal responsibility in such a 
sense is the right guidance in the field of treatment. It avoids the 
fallacy of mere retributive punishments as well as the brutality of 
conditioning men under authoritarian regimes. In the most moderri 
forms of treatment, such as probation, borstal and open prisons, 
emphasis is laid on the offender’s own effort and co-operation and 
this implies a recognition of his personal responsibility. 

The school was attended by over 80 students who were all in some 
sense “social workers”: the largest single section consisted of 
probation officers, and there were also many teachers from approved 
schools, child welfare officers, psychiatrists, magistrates, solicitors, etc. 


DEVON MAGISTRATES’ COURTS COMMITTEE 

This committee has issued a report covering the period from its 
constitution until September 30, 1954. To facilitate the business of the 
committee, two sub-committees were constituted ; namely, the petty 
sessional division sub-committee which undertook the review of the 
boundaries of petty sessional divisions, and the justices’ clerks’ sub- 
committee which has acted in all matters pertaining to justices’ clerks, 
their staffs and accommodation. 

The committee have devoted a great deal of time to the consideration 
of the staffing arrangements for both whole-time and part-time justices’ 
clerks. By virtue of s. 23 of the Justices of the Peace Act, 1949, a 
certain number of assistants have become employees of the committee 
and have been graded according to the scales of salaries applicable to 
local government officers. The committee have also adopted such 

conditions of service, under the scheme, applying to local government 
officers as are applicable to a justices’ clerk’s office. 

In connexion with the training of justices the committee have 
evolved a plan under which petty sessional divisions will form groups 
for the purpose of holding discussion groups, normally four times 
during the year. It is hoped that two additional meetings, to be 
addressed by some eminent legal authority, may also be held at Exeter. 
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MARGATE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES REPORT 


The steady improvement that has taken place in the standard of 
accuracy in relation to the sale of food by weight or measure is shown 
in the report of Mr. U. A. Bancroft, chief inspector for the borough of 
Margate, for the year ended March 31, 1954. In 1945-46 approxi- 
mately 33 per cent. of foodstuffs tested were deficient in weight or 
measure, in 1946-47 the percentage had fallen to 15 per cent., by 1949-50 
it had fallen to two per cent., and for the current year it was again two 
per cent. 

The report states that there are complaints, not only in Margate but 
also elsewhere, about short weight in bread. There are also complaints 
from the public that there is no crust on bread nowadays and this 
is attributed to the fact that bread is now steamed instead of baked. 
Mr. Bancroft wonders whether this is also the cause of the com- 
paratively large number of complaints about short weight. 

The value of conferences, at which officials from various parts of 
the country can bring together their experiences and opinions was 
illustrated at the annual conference of the Institute of Shops Acts 
Administration, when the question of Sunday trading was discussed. 
After some delegates had advocated the reduction of Sunday trading 
to a minimum, Mr. Bancroft put forward the point of view of a holiday 
resort. He stressed the importance of discretionary or delegated 
powers to local authorities; pointed out that Sunday trading was 
essential to holiday resorts, whatever one’s religious convictions might 
be ; made the point that visitors expected a most carefree existence 
when on holiday ; and stated that many shopkeepers in holiday resorts 
had to earn sufficient money in perhaps five months of the year to 
exist during the other seven. He also pointed out that the needs of 
holiday resorts varied greatly and that individual local authorities 
knew by experience exactly what was required in their own area of 
administration, and that any future legislation would do well to 
acknowledge this. 

Fireworks are often the cause of accidents to children, and in Mar- 
gate the help of teachers has been enlisted in the hope of reducing the 
number. Press publicity was obtained and Mr. Bancroft wrote all 
principals of schools in the borough and enclosed, for the use of 
masters and mistresses, a list of suggested safety precautions regarding 
the handling of fireworks. School teachers proved to be most willing 
to assist in this manner. 


THE ADA COLE MEMORIAL STABLES 


Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for 
the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old 
age, infirmity or previous ill-treatment are in need of care and 


attention ; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 

horses fit enough to do a little light work, under the supervision 

of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. 
Donations to the Secretary at office. 


St. Albans Road, Office: 5, Bloomsbury S 
South Mimms, Herts. London, W.C.1. 
Tel. Holborn 5463. 


Stables : 
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JUSTICE OF THE PEACE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER 13, 1954 


LAW AND PENALTIES IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
OTHER COURTS 


No. 94. 
A VERY LEARNED GENTLEMAN 

A Tottenham man was summoned to appear before the Edmonton 
justices on October 14 last, to answer an information laid by a member 
of the Solicitor’s Department of the Board of Trade that he had carried 
on business under the name “ St. Andrew's College ” in such circum- 
stances as to require registration under the Registration of Business 
Names Act, 1916, such business name having been refused registration 
by the Registrar of Business Names on April 25, 1953, contrary to 
s. 116 (2) of the Companies Act, 1947. 

For the prosecution, it was stated that in January, 1951, the de- 
fendant applied to register the name “* St. Andrew’s College.” He was 
asked to state his reasons for that choice of name and the matter then 
remained in abeyance until February, 1953, when defendant applied to 
register the name “ St. Andrew's Theological College and St. Andrew’s 
Collegiate of Masters." Defendant was asked for further information, 
and in March, 1953, he said he would rather register the name “ St. 
Andrew's College.” 

The application was refused by the Registrar on the ground that it 
appeared to be a body which conferred degrees after a short course of 
study on payment of considerable fees. 

The defendant then made application to register the name “ St. 
Andrew’s Correspondence College” and this was accepted. In 
July of this year, the secretary to the Senate of London University 
wrote for a prospectus and received a reply on notepaper headed “St. 
Andrew’s College.” The prosecution emphasized that this occurred 14 
months after the name had been refused by the Registrar. 

There was also sent to the applicant a form for enrolment and a pros- 
pectus similarly headed. On the prospectus the Rector of the College 
was shown as being the Right Rev. C. D. B. (defendant's names), D.D., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. The prospectus stated that the value of any degree or 
diploma was the value placed upon it by the scholars who conferred it. 

For the prosecution, it was further stated that defendant’s action had 
caused London University a great deal of trouble, for they were con- 
stantly being worried by people who wanted to know whether the 
diplomas and degrees had any use. ‘“ Of course,” said the prosecutor, 
“ they are not conferred by the University and they are not worth the 
paper they are written on.” 

For the defendant, who did not appear but, who through counsel, 
pleaded guilty, it was suggested that the reason for the prosecution was 
that London University objected to a competitor setting up in practice. 
The defendant had not realized that the Registrar's refusal to register 
the name of “ St. Andrew’s College * meant that the name could not 
be used in any way at all. 

Defendant was fined £250 and ordered to pay £5 5s. costs. In im- 
posing the sentence, the chairman pointed out that the penalty could 
have totalled £2,000. 

COMMENT 

The statutory origin of the offence committed in this case is to be 
found in s. 14 of the Registration of Business Names Act, 1916. That 
section entitled the Registrar in cases in which the business name 
contained the word “ British,” if satisfied that the nationality of the 
persons by whom the business was in fact owned or controlled was such 
that the name was misleading, to refuse to register the business name. 
Section 116 (1) of the Companies Act, 1947, extends the power con- 
ferred by s. 14 of the 1916 Act so as to entitle the Registrar to refuse 
registration of a business name to any name which is, in his opinion, 
undesirable. 

The value of this extended power is well illustrated by the case re- 
ported above. 

The chairman's reference to a maximum penalty of £2,000 may seem 
startling, but its justification is to be found in s. 116 (2) of the Act of 
1947 which applied the penalties prescribed by s. 7 of the 1916 Act toa 
person found carrying on business under a business name which had 
been refused. Section 7 of the 1916 Act provides for a maximum fine 
of £5 for every day during which the offence continues. 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. L. A. C. Pratt, LL.B., 
the Edmonton justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 


clerk to 


No. 95. 

TOO MANY PASSENGERS ON A PLEASURE STEAMER 

The master of a pleasure steamer pleaded not guilty when he ap- 
peared before the Bridlington magistrates recently, charged with 
having on board a passenger steamer of which he was master, a 
number of passengers greater than the number allowed by the said 
passenger steamer’s certificate contrary to s. 283 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, and to s. 22 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906. 


For the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, who initiated the 
prosecution, it was stated that when the steamer—T7he Yorkshire 
Belle—returned from an excursion on June 7 last there were 217 
passengers on board, 10 more than the permitted number. The 
prosecutor added that a child under one year was not regarded as a 
passenger, but there were found on board several children more than 
one year old. 

A nautical surveyor to the Ministry, giving evidence for the prosecu- 
tion, said that he counted 217 passengers and that defendant told him 
he had carried 206 and that some children had not been counted as no 
charge was made for them. Cross-examined as to how he could tell 
whether a child was under one year old, witness said he was guided by 
the child’s shoes ;_ the shoes of a child over one year old showed that 
they had been used for walking. 

For the defence, an engineer employed on the steamer said that he 
had counted 206 passengers, including all the children who were out of 
woollen bootees and who wore toddler’s shoes whether they were 
carried or walking. 

Defendant was fined £5 and ordered to pay £7 6s. costs. 

COMMENT 

Section 283 of the Act of 1894 provides that the master of a 
passenger steamer who has on board more passengers than are 
allowed by the steamer’s certificate shall commit an offence for which 
he may be fined £20, and an additional fine not exceeding Ss. for every 
excess passenger. Section 274 of the Act enacts that on receipt of 
the declaration of survey the Board of Trade shall issue a certificate 
stating, inter alia, the number of passengers which the steamer is fit to 
carry, distinguishing, if necessary, the number to be carried in each part 
of the steamer, and any conditions and variations to which the number 
is subject. 

Section 22 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, provides that if a 
passenger steamer has on board at any place excess passengers the 
owner or master shall, for the purposes of s. 283 of the Act of 1894, be 
deemed to have received those passengers on board at that place. 

(The writer is indebted to Mr. E. A. Moorhouse, clerk to the Bridling- 
ton justices, for information in regard to this case.) R.L.H 


PENALTIES 

Carmarthen—October, 1954. Selling ice-cream to the prejudice of the 
purchaser. Fined £5 and to pay£l 15s. costs. The ice-cream was 
found to be 17 per cent. deficient in fat. | Previous conviction for 
similar offence in November, 1953. 

Nottingham—October, 1954. (1) Driving while disqualified. (2) 
Driving when uninsured. (3) Stealing a driving licence. De- 
fendant was sentenced to a total of six months’ imprisonment and 
disqualified from driving for five years. Defendant, a 24 year old 
lorry driver, who pleaded guilty, was stated to have probably the 
worst motoring record for anyone of his age in the country. 
Defendant had been disqualified 11 times for a total of 31 years : 
he had been to borstal and had been sentenced 24 times to im- 
prisonment, all within six years. 

Wolverhampton—October, 1954. (1) Riding a motor cycle without a 
licence. (2) Making a false statement to obtain a licence. (1) Fined 
£6. (2) Fined £6. Defendant stated that he had had about 12 
provisional driver’s licences and had never applied for a driving 
test. 

Brighton—October, 1954. (1) Carrying meat in a dirty van. 
(2) Failing to protect the meat with a clean cloth or other suitable 
material. (1) Fined £5. (2) Fined £5, to pay £2 2s. costs. The 
meat was found loaded directly on to the floor which was in a 
filthy condition The meat was covered in dirt, filth and feathers. 
The manager of the shop and the van driver were convicted of 
aiding and abetting the above offences 

Cardiff—October, 1954. Overloading a vessel. Fined £125, to 
pay £3 3s. costs. The Greek ship of which defendant was captain 
was found to be 2 in. overloaded on arriving at Cardiff docks. 
The vessel had arrived from Panama with a cargo of grain from 
Canada. She had been at sea 21 days burning oil and using water 
so that when she left Panama the overloading was considerably 
more than 2 in. 


THE SILENT WITNESS 
It's said the camera cannot lie 
But surely you have seen it try? 
J.P.C. 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
From Our Lobby Correspondent 


LEGAL AID AND ADVICE 


The steady stream of questions about extending legal aid and 
advice continues. This week, the Attorney General told Brigadier 
Frank Medlicott (Norfolk C.) that it was difficult to form firm estimates 
of the cost of those services but, on such information as was at present 
available, it was estimated that the annual cost of bringing into 
operation those provisions of Part I of the Legal Aid and Advice 
Act, 1949, which related to legal advice, legal aid in the magistrates’ 
courts and legal aid in the county courts, was respectively £470,000 ; 
£100,000 and £250,000. 

The Attorney-General told Mr. Barnett Janner (Leicester N.W.) 
that he was aware that some local committees set up under the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act, 1949, were refusing applications for legal aid 
in cases which could be instituted in the High Court on the grounds 
that the proceedings, if any, would be more appropriate to the county 
court. He rejected a suggestion that he should make regulations 
requiring the local committees to grant legal aid in respect of cases 
of that nature to enable the proceedings to be taken in the High 
Court pending legal aid being available to litigants in county courts. 


IMPORTED COMICS 

Mr. Malcolm Macpherson (Stirling and Falkirk) asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, pending a final decision as to 
action in connexion with horrific comics, he would take steps to 
ban the import of matrices. 

The Minister of State, Board of Trade, Mr. A. R. W. Low, said 
he sympathized with Mr. Macpherson’s anxiety about those horrific 
comics, but he was afraid that it would be neither proper nor practic- 
able for the Government to use their powers of import restriction 
as a means of imposing a form of censorship. Those powers were 
used to safeguard our balance of payments. 

In reply to a supplementary question, Mr. Low said that the 
present position was that matrices, micro-films and other things like 
that which were used for printing comics, could only be legally 
imported from North America under specific individual licences. 
Such licences were issued freely in view of the small charge they 
made on their balance of payments, and some matrices were quite 
unobjectionable. It would be difficult to distinguish. 

Mr. Low told other questioners that no licences were issued for 
bulk imports of comics from the U.S.A. Single copies of any 
periodical, magazine or the like might be imported through the post 
from any source, under open general licence, by persons who paid 
or had paid the overseas supplier direct. The value of imports of 
comics by post was not known but was believed to be neglible. 
Without postal censorship it would not be practicable to ensure 
their exclusion from the mails. 


REBUILDING OF LONDON SESSIONS HOUSE 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Major Lloyd 
George, replying to Mr. C. W. Gibson (Clapham), said there was 
provision in the capital investment programme for the rebuilding 
of London Sessions House. He understood that the London county 
council planned to start work earlier this year but that unforeseen 
delays occurred. It was now hoped to start in December. 


MAGISTRATES’ EXPENSES ALLOWANCES 

Mr. J. D. Murray (Durham N.W.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department what expenses for subsistence and travelling 
were allowed under his regulations to magistrates in the performance 
of their duties. 

Major Lloyd George replied that a justice might claim a lodging 
allowance of 37s. 6d. in London and 30s. elsewhere if his duties 
necessitated his obtaining overnight accommodation. He might 
claim the amount of his fare if he travelled by public transport and 
a mileage allowance at rates which varied according to the circum- 
stances if he used a private motor vehicle. 


It couldn’t be classed as a work of art 
It looks like a horrible medical chart, 
It bears a remarkable likeness in fact 
To a rather enlarged alimentary tract, 
But it’s simply a plan that’s intended to show 
In comparative detail the /ocus in quo. 
Bt. 
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PERSONALIA 


Mr. C. H. Ramsden, D.P.A., barrister-at-law, previously legal 
assistant with the Crosby, Lancs., borough council, has been appointed 
deputy clerk of the Hayes and Harlington urban district council and 
commenced his duties on October 4 last. Prior to his appointment 
as legal assistant, Mr. Ramsden was senior committee clerk with 
Crosby corporation. His new position is redesignated as “* deputy 
clerk of the council.” 

Mr. Derek Marsden Holland has been promoted to the post of 
assistant solicitor, Bradford city council, succeeding Mr. Brian Algar, 
LL.B., who has been appointed deputy town clerk of Richmond, 
Surrey, taking effect from November 1, 1954. Mr. Holland was 
admitted in October, 1947: Mr. Algar in May, 1945. 

Miss M. H. Sindell, M.A. (Oxon.), has been appointed assistant 
solicitor to Kettering, Northants., borough council, succeeding Mr. 
G. V. Hyde, who has been appointed assistant solicitor to Staffordshire 
county council. 

Mr. Kenneth Faulkner, at present legal assistant in the town clerk’s 
department of Boston, Lincs., borough council, has been appointed 
legal clerk to Wisbech, Cambs., borough council. The post was 
previously occupied by Mr. Alan Geoffrey Green, who resigned to 
accept the position of legal assistant with Wycombe, Bucks., rural 
district council. 

Mrs. Jessie Rauer, at present engaged as a relief probation officer 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, has been appointed a proba- 
tion officer for the Lancashire No. 14 Probation Area, as from 
November 1, 1954. Mrs. Rauer will succeed Mrs. Pauline B. Coleman, 
who has taken up an appointment as director of a children’s day 
centre in Washington, U.S.A. 

Mr. Richard K. Robinson, who is at present probation officer at 
West Ham, has been appointed a probation officer with the West 
Sussex probation committee, in place of Mr. R. Kimpton who has 
resigned. 

Mr. H. B. Doswell has been appointed to the post of warden of 
High Beech Boys’ Probation School, succeeding Mr. D. R. Carter, 
who resigned on September 14. Mr. Doswell is at the moment a 
housemaster at Shawbury Senior Approved School, and will take up 
his new duties on November 1. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT 
Mr. Harold Crookes, town clerk of Aylesbury, due to retire in 
April, 1955, is to be re-engaged for a further period of 12 months. 


They’ re recuperating .. . by Bequest! 


vy?» 


om negne —— 


at the 
HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


In a typical year upwards of 250 animals belonging 
to poor owners receive recuperative and veterin- 
ary treatment at the Home, including horses whose 
owners have been called up for military service 
Loan horses are supplied to poor owners to enable 
their charges to enjoy a much-needed rest. 


THE HOME RELIES LARGELY ON LEGACIES 


to carry on this work. When drawing up wills for your clients, 
please remember to include The Home of Rest for Horses, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


Home of Rest for Horses, Westcroft Stables, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
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IN. A GLASS DARKLY! 


“ Let magistrates, under due responsibility, determine the distinc- 
tion between sottishness and needful refreshment, between pleasure- 
seekers, excursionists and travellers, and the denizens of the place. 
Give the magistrates in banco the power of absolutely closing houses, 
either of a night or on the Sunday . . . For the drunkard, let 
imprisonment in the lock-up, with a bread and water diet, take the 
place of the fine, which in practice always falls on the innocent wife 
and children; if the lock-up be not large enough, let it be 
increased.” 

This is an extract from a letter in The Times, recently re- 
published from an issue of 1854. There is no record of any 
serious consideration being given to these egregious proposals. 
The Beerhouse Act, 1830, which enabled any householder 
assessed to Poor Rate, at a cost of £2 2s. a year, to sell beer “* on” 
or “off” with an excise licence only, had led, it is true, to 
a great increase of drunkenness ; the Act of 1834 had required 
the applicant for an “on” licence only to provide a certificate 
of character, and that of 1840 had limited the grant of excise 
licences to the actual resident holder. It was not until 1860 
that the justices were given power of objection. 

In the past 100 years, social and economic changes have 
worked a revolution. New fiscal provisions and price-increases 
have accomplished as much, by way of reform, as stricter 
supervision and statutory control. Drunkenness has become a 
comparatively rare phenomenon, and the public-house of today 
is as clean and wholesome as the unlicensed restaurant—and 
frequently more so. The beer-houses of Early Victorian times 
are as obsolete as the gin-shops of the reign of Queen Anne. 


In what reads like a parody of the above-quoted letter, G. K. 
Chesterton’s Flying Inn (written 40 years ago) made fun of the 
sterilizing activities of Edwardian reformers in general, and the 
Act of 1910 in particular : 

“No liquor containing alcohol shall be sold in any inn, hotel, 
tavern, or public-house, except when demanded under a medical 
certificate from one of the doctors licensed by the State Medical 
Council,” 

says “ the Act amending the Act for the Regulation of Places 
of Public Entertainment.” 

“We strongly advise " write the Advisory Committee “ that the 
provocative and demoralizing display of inn-signs be strictly 
forbidden ; the absence of such temptations will, in our opinion, 
do much to improve the precarious financial conditions of the 
working class.” 

It was these proposals that led Humphrey Pump and Captain 
Dalroy, R.N., to pluck up, and carry on an enforced pilgrimage 
all over Southern England, the sign of The Old Ship, which they 
planted in the most unlikely places, and there dispensed tots of 
rum to all comers, in defiance of Lord [vywood and the upholders 
of the New Order. G. K. C. was always a crusader for romantic 
causes, and the romance he found among the old inns of England 
is charmingly preserved in this entertaining allegory and the 
rollicking drinking-songs that are scattered throughout its pages. 
Speculations upon the size of the cellar on board the Ark, and 
the effects of the Flood on Noah’s best vintage, lead naturally to 
a lament for the decline in conviviality brought about by 
temperance-reform : 

“ But Noah he sinned, and we have sinned ; on tipsy feet we trod, 

Till a great big black Teetotaller was sent to us for a rod : 

And you can’t get wine at a P.S.A., or chapel, or Eisteddfod, 

For the curse of water has come again, because of the wrath of God. 

And water is on the Bishop’s board and the Higher Thinker’s 

shrine ; 

But I don’t care where the water goes, if it doesn’t get into the 

wine.” 

The Flying Inn deals with the adventures of an ambulatory 
dispenser of liquor in a dry land. The Flying Dutchman is the 


legend of a phantom-ship condemned to sail the seas for ever, 
with never a drink in sight. A recent applicant before the Royal 
Commission on Awards to Inventors claimed to have emulated 
the one, and made adequate provision for the other, by his 
device of a “ floating brewery.”’ Of all the tactical and strategic 
problems that arose during the War, that of “* brewing beer at 
sea under operational conditions *’ seems, most shamefully and 
unaccountably, to have been left unsolved, until this ingenious 
inventor came along and taught their Lordships of the Admiralty 
how it could be done. Even then, by a scandalous inattention 
to duty on somebody’s part, this vital matter of morale was 
neglected until December, 1945, when (the War having been 
over six months) the first brewing—‘* Operation Hops,” they 
ought to have called it—took place on board the converted 
merchantman Menestheus. 


In any well-ordered community the Admiralty spokesman 
would have appeared in the white sheet of penitence, and 
admitted that the War could have been ended at least a couple of 
years earlier, if this potent weapon had been taken off the secret 
list and put into large-scale production in the dark days of 1940. 
Given proper publicity on the part of the Public Relations 
Department of the Admiralty, or the Ministry of Information, 
consider the wild enthusiasm with which volunteers, young and 
old alike, would have flocked to serve in the Royal Navy then— 
particularly in the Menestheus and her sister-ships ! Think what 
impassioned war-songs the Chestertons of the time would have 
composed, to stir the blood of Englishmen and sweep them 
impetuously to the invasion of enslaved Europe through total 
victory at sea ! But no—the official mind, as Talleyrand said 
of the Bourbons, has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
Instead of confessing its shortcomings the Admiralty, through 
its counsel, takes refuge in legalistic evasions: 

“ The first brewing took place in December, 1945; therefore 
there was no wartime use of this invention, and it does not qualify 
for an award in any event. It is with distress that I have to 
recommend a ni/ award in so meritorious a subject-matter.” 

This last sentence, with its crocodile tears, is nothing less than 
pure hypocrisy. The sinister counsels that G. K. C. deplored, 
and the deplorable state of mind revealed by The Times letter 
of 1854, must have been at work inside the War Room in 
Whitehall at a crucial time, and only a Public Inquiry, already 


long overdue, will reveal the culprits. 
A.L.P. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Wednesday, November 3 
Lotteries Br_t—read la. 
ExpiRING LAws CONTINUANCE (No. 2) BILL, read 3a. 


Friday, November 5 
Post Orrice SAVINGS BANK BILL, read 2a. 


“ Walking Possession ” 

Is rather an odd expression 

And often means to say 

That the debtor may walk away. 
J.P.C. 
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JUSTICE OF THE PEACE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


REVIEW, NOVEMBER 13, 1954 


PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to ‘* The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.”’ Tn es aay ae Cn eens le eee eae The name and address of the subscriber 
must accompany each communication. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Adoption—Correction of order—Addition of Christian name. 

In 1938, Mr. and Mrs. A applied for and were granted an order for 
the adoption of B, then a child of a few months old. It was the inten- 
tion of the adoptors to request the justices to add an extra Christian 
name to that already borne by the child. It is not clear whether the 
solicitor acting for the adoptors neglected to make this request on their 
behalf, or the clerk to the justices was of the opinion that the court 
had not the power to do so. 

Since the date of the order, the child has always been known by the 
name it was desired to add and the adoptors now wish to apply to the 
court to amend the order by the addition of such name. The Registrar- 
General has expressed his willingness to amend the register accordingly 
should the justices amend the order. 

Is it considered that s. 21 (1) of the Adoption Act, 1950 gives the 
justices power to amend the order as requested ? 

If so, could the adoptors make the application, ex parte, without the 
child being made a respondent ? Paso. 


Answer. 

The question is really whether the omission of the additional 
Christian name was an error which can properly be corrected under 
s. 21 (1), supra. If no application was made when the adoption took 
place, it can hardly be said that the omission of the additional name was 
an error in the order. Equally, if the justices accepted advice that they 
could not make the addition, that might be an error in law, but if so, 
it was not, in our opinion, an error in the order which could be corrected 
under s. 21 (1). 

If the justices decide that they have power to correct the order, we 
think the application can be made ex parte. 


2.—Burial Grounds—Contribution to expenses—Disused Nonconfor- 
mist grounds. 

I beg to refer to P.P. 1 at p. 429, and to inquire what your answer 

would be if the burials had been discontinued. A. CONINTER. 


Answer. 

When a burial ground has been disused the owner as defined in 
s. 20 of the Open Spaces Act, 1906, may convey the ground (or grant 
a limited interest in it) to the local authority, or make the agree- 
ment mentioned in s. 6 of that Act. Section 9 of that Act gives alterna- 
tive powers, and does not contain the word “ disused,” but s. 10 
applies and is inconsistent with continued burials. 


3.—Criminal Law—Firearms Act, 1937—Shotgun with rifle barrel 
beneath—Need for firearm certificate ? 

Is a firearm certificate required for a 16 bore double barrelled 
shotgun which with rifle barrel beneath has been machine filled and 
proven under the Gun Barrel Proof Act, 1870, by the Board of Trade ? 

This weapon is of German manufacture and my information is that 
ammunition for the rifle barrel is now unobtainable. 

I do not think a firearm certificate is required and I shall be grateful 
for your valued opinion. T. SINON. 
Answer. 

We answer this question with some diffidence, because we are not 
sure that we fully understand it. We believe that firearms are not 
proved by the Board of Trade but by one of the two proof houses, the 
Birmingham Proof House and the London Proof House. If ** machine 
filled * means that the rifle barrel has been mechanically filled so that 
it cannot be used or reconverted, and the barrels of the weapon are 
not less than 20 in. in length we should say that the weapon falls 
within the exception in s. 16 (1) (a) of the 1937 Act, and no licence 
is required. Otherwise we think a licence is required, and we do not 
think that the question of ammunition is relevant on this issue. 


4.—Criminal Law—Larceny or false pretences—Whether on charge 
of one there can be conviction on the other. 

I would be most grateful for any assistance you could give me 
on the following problem : 

Section 44, subs. (3) and (4), Larceny Act, 1916, deal with prosecution 
for larceny where it appears to the court that the offence of obtaining 
by false pretences has been committed, and vice versa. Both of these 
subsections Open with the words, “If on the trial of any indict- 
ment. . 

If an offence under s. 2 or under s. 32 of the Larceny Act, 1916, 
were dealt with summarily would ss. (3) and (4) of s. 44 have any 
effect on the court of summary jurisdiction ? SOLON. 


Answer. 

The subsections are limited in their application to trial on indict- 
ment. If the case is being dealt with summarily the procedure is as 
for a summary offence, and in the absence of statutory authority 
the defendant cannot be convicted of an offence other than the one 
charged, cf. Martin v. Pridgeon (1859) 23 J.P. 630. The correct pro- 
cedure is to dismiss the charge not proved and allow a fresh charge 
to be preferred 


5.—Local Authority—Chairman’s chain of office. 

I refer to your P.P. No. 5 at 118 J.P.N. 349, and suggest that the 
last sentence of your reply is more narrow than the Local Government 
Act, 1933, warrants. The provision of additional links to the chain 
might possibly not come within the meaning of “ improvement,” but 
surely cleaning and minor repair is not only “ maintenance,” but 
expenditure which could be incurred. Section 268 (2) authorizes 
expenditure for which the local authority is empowered to expend 
rate money ; the purpose of the chain is to enable (in a borough) 
the mayor to carry out his duties in an appropriate manner, and 
s. 18 (4) enables the council to incur expenditure for this purpose. 
The point is not one of great importance, but must affect very many 
local authorities, and I should like you to re-consider this and say 
whether, on further reflection, you feel that mine is a reasonable 
interpretation. ANOTHER Baus_e II. 


Answer. 

The weakness of our learned correspondent’s argument is that 
s. 18 (4) of the Local Government Act, 1933, does not enact what 
he says it enacts. Section 18 (4) empowers the council to pay the 
mayor such remuneration as they think reasonable. It says nothing 
about incurring expenditure to enable him to carry out his duties 
in an appropriate manner. It may be that knowledge on the council's 
part that the mayor’s chain needed furbishing would make it 
“* reasonable” to increase his remuneration, on the authority of the 
cases cited in Lumiley’s note. But A.-G. v. Batley (1872) 26 L.T. 392, 
is cited in the same note; when expenditure by the council them- 
selves under s. 268 (2) is in question, we remain of the opinion that 
these chains must remain attached to the Batley sheet-anchor. 


6.—Lotteries—Scheme whereby holders of numbered programmes 
entitled to purchase goods at nominal price. 

The carnival committee are holding a function in this town during 
August this year. In the past the police have stopped the use of 
“lucky” number programmes and as a result the committee have 
found that the sale of programmes has not come up to expectations. 
To counteract this, it is proposed that all programmes shall be num- 
bered and throughout the town certain shops will exhibit certain 
articles with various numbers on ; should a specific number coincide 
with that on a particular programme, the programme holder may 
enter the shop and purchase the numbered article for sixpence. I 
would add that the article would be worth far more than the sum 
of sixpence. 

Would you be kind enough to advise us as to whether or not this 
is a contravention to the Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934 ? SATYR. 


Answer. 

In our opinion offences would be committed against s. 22 of the 
Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934. The distribution of the lucky pro- 
grammes involves no element of skill and the holder of such a pro- 
gramme becomes entitled to what really amounts to a prize, in that 
he can obtain something at a merely nominal price. Cases are con- 
veniently collected in Stone 1954, p. 1493, et seq. 


7.—Magistrates—Practice and procedure—Committed for trial to 
wrong quarter sessions—Remedying the mistake. 

A appeared before the county magistrates for this petty sessional 
division on Tuesday, June 29, 1954, and elected to go for trial on a 
charge of larceny. The justices found a prima facie case proved and 
the question of to which quarter sessions the accused should be com- 
mitted arose. The next county quarter sessions were on Monday, 
July 5, but the solicitor appearing for the accused did not consider 
that this would give sufficient time for the accused’s case to be prepared 
and the justices were of the same opinion. The next county quarter 
sessions would be held in about three months’ time and this was 
considered too far ahead. The justices therefore, committed him to 
the borough quarter sessions to be held on July 19, on the grounds 
that these were the next quarter sessions but one. 
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The clerk of the peace has now raised the point that the justices 
had no power to commit to borough quarter sessions under s. 10 of 
the Magistrates’ Courts Act because the next county quarter sessions 
were within one month of the date of committal. It would also appear 
that s. 10 (2) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act did not apply because 
the next county quarter sessions were within six and not five days 
from the date of committal. The clerk of the peace considers that 
if nothing is done, the case will go before the borough quarter sessions 
on July 19 and will not be proceeded with on the grounds of wrongful 
committal. He suggests that the accused, with the consent of his 
solicitor, be brought before the justices forthwith with a view to their 
re-committing him to the borough quarter sessions on July 19 (the 
next county quarter sessions will not then be within one month from 
the date of re-committal). 

I do not see, however, what power there is for the justices to re- 
commit, even with the consent of the accused, and it appears to me 
that the only possible course for this matter to take is for the case to 
come on before the borough quarter sessions on July 19, which can 
then decide that there is no jurisdiction to deal with the case and that 
the accused will later have to be re-charged with the same offence, 
fresh depositions taken and the justices to commit for trial. I refer 
you to “ Committal for Trial’ on 113 J.P.N. 542. Such procedure 
however, seems unduly cumbersome and | shall be grateful if you 
will let me know what, if any, steps can be taken for the case to be 
tried at the borough quarter sessions on July 19. 

Alternatively has the recorder at the borough quarter sessions 
on July 19 power to commit the accused to the next county quarter 
This would appear to be the easier course and may be 
1925. Tirus. 


sessions ? 
possible under s. 14 of the Criminal Justices Act, 
Answer. 

We can find no provision which covers the position here and we 
do not think that the magistrates’ court can do anything further 
in the matter. 

So far as s. 14 (2) of the 1925 Act is concerned, this section presumes, 
in our view, that there has been a lawful committal to the court of 
assize or quarter sessions which is to act thereunder. 

There is a case (R. v. Wallace (1928) 166 L.T.N. 340) which seems 
to be in point, but we have not seen a report of it. It is noted at Stone 
1954 edn., p. 49, note (r) as follows: “A prisoner who has been 
discharged, before plea taken, by reason of his having been improperly 
committed for trial under this section (i.e., s. 10, 1952 Act), may be 
subsequently tried by the proper court on an indictment preferred 
by direction of the Attorney-General.” 


8.—Poor Prisoners Defence Regulations, 1953— Meaning of * full day.” 

Your answer to P.P. 9 at 118 J.P.N. 350 raises a very important 
point. I myself have interpreted the regulations as the scale on the 
basis of remuneration for absence from office or chambers for one 
day, the number of hours involved being irrelevant, subject only to 
the power of the Judge to direct in certain circumstances an increase 
if a case lasts more than one whole day and is of difficulty. In my 
opinion the word “ day ” in this context has its normal meaning of 
midnight to midnight. Furthermore in the absence of any definition 
in the 1953 regulations, there seems no direct logical reason why 
one should turn to the Legal Aid Regulations. 

I should be glad of your opinion on the following point : 

If a trial starts at 4 p.m. and at 6 p.m. is adjourned to 10.30 a.m. 
on the following day, and finishes at 12.30 p.m., it would seem that 
on your interpretation the trial has lasted less than one day. In my 
opinion it has lasted two days. J. Bono. 

Answer. 

In our answer we suggested what seemed to us the best way of 
interpreting the regulations so as to give practical effect to the term 
* full days.” Our learned correspondent may be right in preferring his 
alternative interpretation, and only a decision can settle the point. 
We should certainly not consider a case which lasted part of two 
days but less than five hours to have occupied less than a day: that 
would be two days, but not two full days. 
9,.—Private Street Works Act, 1892—Proceedings before justices 

adjourned—Insertion of fresh name. 

My court sat to hear four objections to the plans, specifications, 
and provisional apportionments under the above Act. Three of the 
objections were to the cost and one on the ground that an inter- 
vening strip of land which did not belong to the objector lay between 
his premises and the roadway intended to be made up. My justices 
after hearing both sides adjourned for a month to enable them to 
inspect the site. In a month’s time, namely on January 17, 1953, my 
justices gave their decision which was that they dismissed the first 
three objections but found that the intervening strip did not in fact 
belong to the fourth objector whose objection was accordingly upheld. 
The real owners of the intervening strip have since then been ascer- 
tained. 
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Will you please advise : 
(a) That all that is now required to be done is for the local authority 
to serve fresh notices upon the true owners of the intervening strip 


of land. 
(5) Generally on the matter. P. CARPE. 


Answer. 
(a) and (5). Yes in our opinion, if the proceedings are still adjourned ; 
see Hall vy. Bolsover U.D.C. (1909) 73 J.P. 140; Twickenham U.D.C. 
v. Munton (1899) 63 J.P. 23. 


10.—Town and Country Pianning—Outline application—Closing of 
highway—Further information required. 

An architect has submitted an outline application for the 
development of a 21 acre site on which he proposes to build 
120 houses. A public right of way of about 400 yds. runs through 
the middle of the site (which is not shown on the outline plan) and the 
lay-out shows that the right of way will be completely extinguished. 
The architect proposes to make application for a diversion or extin- 
guishment of the public right of way. The right of way is extensively 
used by the public because it is a short cut. 

Article 5 (1) of S.1. 1950, No. 728 gives the planning authority power 
to require further information to enable them to determine the 
application. The council has deferred consideration of the application 
pending further information as to the proposals with reference to the 
public right of way. The architect states that the council is not en- 
titled to this information as he will in due course submit the proposals 
of his client and that the planning authority must either approve or 
disapprove the outline application without any reference to the public 
right of way. 

The rural distvict council is acting under delegated powers. The 
council will be glad to be advised as to the legal position in the matter. 

PRATOR. 
Answer. 

Technically speaking, the council cannot ask for this information 
for purposes of considering the outline application itself, but they can 
decline to entertain an application as an outline application, and 
request further information with respect to siting under art. 5 (2) 
(ii) of S.1. 1950, No. 728, and may in our opinion very properly take 
this course where it appears that closing a highway is involved. 

The application will then be treated as an application under art. 5 (1), 
and information as to the right of way would be a proper pene. 
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Every year the National Society for 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
helps nearly 100,000 unhappy 
children—and each child helped 
costs the Society £3.10.0. The 
N.S.P.C.C. is not nationalised 

and depends entirely on voluntary 
gifts. To continue its vital work 


it urgently needs your assistance. 


when advising on wills and bequests 
remember the 


N-S-P-C-C 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET 


Information gladly supplied on application to THE DIRECTOR, 
N.S.P.C.C., VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER $@Q., W.C.2. Phone: Gerrard 2774 


N.S.P.C.C. CELEBRATE THEIR 70th ANNIVERSARY THIS YEAR 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. (Contd.) 


County BOROUGH OF DUDLEY 
Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Assistant Solicitor. 

Salary £735—£810 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications, with copies of two testi- 
monials and names and addresses of two 
referees, must reach me by Monday, November 
29, 1954. 

Housing accommodation will 
available, if required. 

P. D. WADSWORTH, 
Town Clerk. 
The Council House, 
Dudley. 


Cry o OF BRADFORD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be made | 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the super- | 


annuable post of ASSISTANT SOLICITOR 


at a salary in accordance with Grade A.P.T. | 


VIII. The successful candidate will be engaged 
mainly in Conveyancing and Town Planning. 

Applications endorsed “ Assistant Solici- 
tor” giving the names of two referees should 
reach the undersigned not later than Novem- 


ber 20, 1954. 
W. H. LEATHEM, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Bradford 1. 


FIRE 


IN THE TROPICS THEY USE 


NU-SWIFT! 


Hot and humid conditions test fire 
extinguishers severely. Corrosion 
threatens, metals expand and con- 
tract. Reliable Nu-Swift remains 
reliable under trying conditions. 
Nu-Swift Ltd., 25 Piccadilly London W.1. REG 5724 








In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 





REMINDERS ON DRAFTING 
A LEASE 


by ESSEX 


Printed in folder form, ready 


for immediate office use. 


Price Is. each, Postage free 


Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











ember 3, 


ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK 


ASSISTANT Solicitor (permanent) required | 


in Legal Section of Senior Asst. Solicitor and 
4 clerks. Salary APT VII viz. £745 p.a. 


| rising to £840 p.a. (shortly to be APT IV—max. 


£855 p.a.) (£10 less if under 26). General 
conveyancing and Compulsory Purchase. 
Some advocacy and Common Law. Council’s 
Conditions of Service and Superannuation 
scheme apply. No housing provided. Ap- 
plication forms from the undersigned. Closing 
date November 29, 1954. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 
E. J. PITT, 
Town Clerk. 


Southwark Town Hall, 
Walworth Road, S.E.17. 





County OF DENBIGH 


Magistrates’ Courts Committee 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- | 


ment of full-time Assistant to the Justices’ 
Clerk for the Petty Sessional Divisions of 
Uwchaled, Denbigh, Isaled and Ruthin. The 
Justices’ Clerk’s Office is at Denbigh. A good 
knowledge of magisterial work is necessary. 
The salary will be between £520 and £640 
according to experience. The post is super- 
annuable. Application forms (obtainable 
from me) to be returned not later than Dec- 


1954, 
E. BUFTON, 
Clerk to the Committee. 


County Offices, 


Ruthin. 


A New Book Ready 


MAGNUS on the 
LANDLORD AND 
TENANT ACT, 
1954 


By 
S. W. MAGNUS, B.A, 
Barrister-at-Law 


This new book, reprinted from Butter- 
worths Annotated Legislation Service, 
describes the new legislation and its 
effect on earlier law such as the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act, 1927, and the 
Rent Acts. The book opens with a 
General Introduction and then the whole 
of the new Act is set out with very 
extensive annotations. The text of other 
relevant statutory material is then set 
out as amended, together with the 
statutory instruments made under the 
new Act. A List of Cases and an Index 
complete the book, which will run to 
about 230 pages. 


22s. 6d. net, 
BUTTERWORTHS 


88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C.2 


Shortly. 


by post 10d. extra 





Showroom : 








| CASEs,” 





Boroucu OF COLCHESTER 


Assistant Solicitor 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 
Assistant Solicitor in the Town Clerk’s 
Department at a salary in accordance with the 


| recommendations of the National Joint Council 


for Local Authorities’ Administrative, etc., 


| Services. 


Previous local government experience will 
be an advantage but is not essential. The 
appointment will be subject to a satisfactory 
medical examination and terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, present salary, 
qualifications and experience, and the names 
and addresses of two persons to whom 
reference may be made must reach the under- 


| signed not later than December 6. 


Canvassing will disqualify and relationship 


| to any member or senior officer of the Council 
| must be disclosed in the application. 


N. CATCHPOLE, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Colchester. 











Now Ready. 


“ THE POLICE OFFICER’S ASSISTANT ” 


BY FRANK L. BUNN, O.B.E. 
of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law 
Chief Constable 


A further course of instruction for the police 

the author of “ EvipeNce IN CRIMINAL 
the “ Potice OFFricer’s ASSISTANT” 
7th edition has been entirely re-written and 
revised and is a real and valuable help as a 


by 


| law refresher and promotion aid, comprising 


400 pages in special type for easy reading. 

Of particular interest to all concerned with 
machinery of the Law. 

1 to 5 copies, 12s. 6d. per copy, post free 

6 to Il copies, 12s. Od. Seg 

12 to 24 copies, Ils. 9d. 

25 to 99 copies, 11s. 6d. 
Now Ready. Send remittance with ‘order to 
* P.O.A.,” c/o 40 OsBoRNE ROAD, HARTSHILL, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 








LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
BYELAWS 


by A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


A summary of byelaw-making 


powers possessed by local 


authorities. 


Price 4s., Postage and Packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO.,Chartered Surv 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 


CORNWALL 


PALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Strand, Falmouth. 
Tel.: 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 
AXMINSTER—ARNOLD L.BALDOCK,B.Sc., A.R.1.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyor, Valuer, Land Agent, Shute, 
Axminster. Tel. 2388. 
SXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A1., 8 Queen 
Street, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 
EXMOUTH.— PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate Agents ; 
Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and Sidmouth. 


ESSEX 


ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd., liford. Est. 1884. Tel. ILFord 220! 
G lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS. F.R.1.C.S., F.A.L, Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


KENT 


BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey. 
RAV. 0185/7. 

EAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices at 
3 Market Square, Dover; |! Queen Street, Deal; 4 Sc. 
Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


13/15 


LANCASHIRE 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—LOWDEN & POSTLE- 
THWAITE, Auctioneers & Surveyors. Est. 1869. 
18-24 Cornwallis Street. Tel. Barrow 364 

BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 


LANCASHIRE—(Contd). 


LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—JOS. RIMMER & SON, 
(Charles F. Reid. Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4 Williamson Sq., 
Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines). 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Street. Est. 1655. Tel. CENtral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.LP.A., F.V.1., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5). 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 5851 & SHAWS BRI. 7866 x 


(E.A.L.) LTD. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURYAVE.,W I. 
and et 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 





J. H.W. SHAW, P.P.CIA, FALPA., EVA. 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, | Walm Lane, N.W.2. Tel. 
Wil. 3836/7. 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Ii Street, St. 
James's Square, London, $.W.1. WhHitehall 3911. 
Also at Southampton. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


H. C. WILSON & CO., 51 Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 


WARD SAUNDERS & CO., Auctioneers, Surveyors, 
Valuers, Estate Agents, 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/8/9. 


CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO., Markham House, 138a 
Kings Road, S.W.3. Tel. KENsington 9894. Also in 
Sloane Street, S.W.!. Tel. SLOane 1891. 


WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 
ETC.—KING & CO., Chartered Surveyors and Valuers. 
725 Green Lanes, N.2!. LAB. 1137 Head Office 7! 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


! 
} 


MIDDLESEX 


HOUNSLOW.—ROPER, SON & CHAPMAN, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 162 High Screet. Tel. 
HOU 1184. 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Screet. Tel. 3888. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290, 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfoik Row, Shefheld, Tel. 25206. 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 


ESHER.— W. |. BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays Inn Square, W.C.1. Tel. 
Chancery 5957. 


tty —CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8 


OXTED.—PAYNE & CO., Surveyors, 
Auctioneers, Station Road West, Oxted. 
and at East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Valuers and 
Tel. 870/1, 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 


BRIGHTON & HOVE—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton !. Tel. Hove 3528! (3 lines). 
And at London. 


WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.). 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.—). ALFRED FROGGATT & SON, 
F.A.\., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel. 
MiDiand 6811/2. 





and girls at the school, 
late war. 


urgently needed to bridge the gap. 
Please show your appreciation of our 
Merchant Seamen by sending dona- 
tions or subscriptions to the 
SECRETARY, THE ROYAL 
MERCHANT NAVY SCHOOL 
28, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


Patron : Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH 
Hon. Treasurer: Str LE&IGHTON 
Seacer, Bart., C.B.E., D.L., J.P. 
Chairman : 
F. W. Saunpers, Esq., J.P. 





The assured income does not meet the expenditure. 


Please HELP these Children 


Since its foundation in 1827, several thousand orphans of Merchant Seamen have 
been cared for, educated, and set up in life ; 
more than half of whom lost their fathers during the 


and there are now over 300 boys 


New subscribers are 


The Royal Merchant 
Navy School 


Bearwood, Wokingham, Berkshire 
Formerly The Royal Merchant Seamen's Orphanage 
also at Collington Avenue, Bexhill. 
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